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COLONEL THOMAS COX. 


BY HARVEY REID. 


The re-interment at Maquoketa of the remains of Colonel 
Thomas Cox, one of Iowa’s earliest pioneer legislators, and 
the dedication of amonument to his memory on July 4, 1905, 
was, in many of its concomitant circumstances, an event re- 
markably rare in a community as young as ours in Iowa. 
For it was a case in which the memory of the man had to be 
resurrected as well as his bones. Fifteen months previously, 
inquiries had begun which soon developed the fact that not: 
twenty people in Jackson county knew that he died and was: 
buried within its limits, and not one could tell a single inci- 
dent of his life or career before he became our fellow citizen: 
and highly honored official. He had come to the county im 
charge of a government surveying party to make the earliest: 
surveys of its southern townships in 1837, had been elected. 
to represent it in the first legislature of the Territory of 
Iowa, had been re-elected four times, and had been honored 
by his associates therein by being chosen speaker of one 
house and president of the other. In April, 1840, he had 
periled his life in defense of law and good government in the 
county, by leading a band of citizens who routed a gang of 
outlaws entrenched in Brown’s hotel at Bellevue. So much, 
county histories told, but nothing more about Col. Cox. 
Only in the memories of the very oldest settlers was there 
any record that the old pioneer died while Iowa was yet a 
territory, on his claim four miles from Maquoketa, and that. 
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he was buried on a spot of his own selection, under a beauti- 
ful hickory tree on a hillside near his log cabinhome. Rep- 
resentatives of the Jackson County Historical Society sought 
the spot, guided by one who, long years before, had known 
the grave to be well marked by a row of cobblestones. The 
tree was there, its symmetrical head of glossy green a plea- 
sure to the eye, but the mound was obliterated by nearly half 
a century’s cultivation in grain and grass. 

N.B. Butterworth, A. H. Wilson and afew other venerable 
pioneers of the vicinage, and the distinguished Iowa histor- 
ian, Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, who, as a clergyman, 
had officiated at the funeral of Col. Cox in November, 1844, 
told us that his entire family and also all relatives and inti- 
mate friends removed to California with the earliest immi- 
gration in 1849 and 1850. So, remembrance of him had 
nearly passed into oblivion, and it became a welcome task to 
endeavor to rescue his memory and to place upon record some- 
thing of what Thomas Cox had done to bring civilization, 
and the blessings of law and order to the “beautiful land’’— 
Towa. 

Nearly a year was consumed in efforts to discover the 
whereabouts of his descendants in California, with the result 
of finding an aged son and daughter (Simon Bolivar and 
Miss Phoebe Cox), and eighteen grandchildren, living in 
and near Los Angeles. One of the grandsons, Mr. Thomas 
K, Nichols, and Mr. S. B. Cox have supplied us with meager 
details of the early life of their ancestor. The Boardman 
Library at Maquoketa supplied valuable data from the fol- 
lowing books: Frank E. Stevens’ “History of the Black Hawk 
War;” “The Edwards Papers,” edited by Hon, E. B. Wash- 
burne; F. E. Stevens’ “Illinois in the War of 1812-14;” 
Transactions of the Illinois Historical Society, 1904; “Terri- 
torial Records of Illinois,” edited by President E. J. James; 
THE ANNALS oF Iowa, Ist, 2d, and 3d series; “Iowa Histor- 
ical Record,” and Reports of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers’ 
Association. Mr, Frank E. Stevens of Chicago kindly loaned 
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from his library the “Record of Services of Illinois Soldiers 
in the Black Hawk War;” Powers’ ‘Early Settlers of Sanga- 
mon County;” and Ninian W. Edwards’ “History of Illi- 
nois,”’ and also contributed aid in research that was invalu- 
able. From Charles Aldrich, Curator of the Historical 
Department of Iowa, were procured Journals of the Iowa 
Territorial Assemblies; he also aided the research in many 
other ways. Valuable aid alsocame from Hon. A. F. Dawson, 
M. C., in procuring books and correspondence from Wash- 
ington officials; from Dr. R. G. Thwaites, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society; from Dr. William Salter 
‘of Burlington, Prof. B. F. Shambaugh of Iowa City, Rev. 
Wn. E. Reed, Sturgis, S. D., Col. E. C. Townsend, Shulls- 
burg, Wisconsin, Hon. P. W. Crawford, Dubuque, Adjutant- 
General W. H. Thrift, Des Moines, and many other friends. 

Thus derived from “scraps and fragments, diamond dust 
of the past,” we tell the story of one who was ever in the 
forefront of civilization, a pioneer of pioneers. 

Thomas Cox was bornin Kentucky, in 1787. His father, 
Robert Cox, came as a youth from near Belfast, Ireland, to 
Virginia, about the close of the revolutionary war. He soon 
joined in the immigration, which flowed at that period into 
the ‘‘dark and bloody ground” of Kentucky. We are not 
informed as to what locality in Virginia received the young 
Irishman, nor just where in Kentucky he made his home, 
but a tradition in the family is to the effect that after his 
marriage he “forted” with Daniel Boone. He married in 
Kentucky, Jane Robinson, the daughter of a Virginian be- 
longing to one of the old families. ‘Thomas was their oldest 
son. Family records that might have given more genealog- 
ical details were in a wagon abandoned on a Nevada desert, 
in the California emigration of 1849. We know only the 
year of his birth, and nothing of the details of his youthful 
days. 

About 1809, he accompanied his father and family in a 
migration to what in that year had been constituted the 
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Territory of Illinois. They settled at the old French town 
of Kaskaskia, which had been the seat of government of the 
adjacent region under the French colonization, beginning 
about 1690, under the English conquest of 1763, and under 
the American domination secured by the victory of General 
George Rogers Clark, in 1778. President Madison had ap- 
pointed as Governor of the new Territory, Hon. Ninian Ed- 
wards, then chief justice of Kentucky, and relations of 
intimate friendship seem to have existed between him and 
the Coxes, father and son. He appointed Robert Cox, jus- 
tice of the peace (an important office in those days), in 1812, 
and, as early as 1810, made Thomas a deputy sheriff, in which 
position the young man assisted in taking the federal census 
of that year for the county of Randolph. At that time Ran- 
dolph and St. Clair counties constituted the entire territory 
of Illinois, in which the census found only 12,282 people. 
Young Cox also collected the taxes for a part of Randolph 
county, most of them being taken from necessity in fur 
peltries. 

The white settlements in Illinois Territory when it took 
on a separate entity, were all confined within the area south 
of a line drawn roughly east from the mouth of the Illinois 
river. The jurisdiction of its governor extended, however, 
to the north through what is now Wisconsin, and a part of 
Minnesota, quite to the British possessions, and he shared 
with the federal government the task of protecting the set- 
tlers from the hordes of savage tribes that roamed over this 
vast domain. One of the first duties, therefore, of the new 
territorial government was to organize an efficient militia, 
This necessity was aggravated by the machinations of British 
emissaries, who, in anticipation of the impending war, in- 
cited the Indians of northern Ohio and Indiana to hostilities 
as early as 1811, which were partially quelled by the fortun- 
ate issue of the battle of Tippecanoe. 

Thomas Cox was one of the first to enroll himself in 
the militia service, and we find his name as member of one 
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of the companies assembled for three months’ active duty, 
March 3, 1812, at Camp Russell, now Edwardsville, Illinois. 
War with England was declared June 18, 1812, and the II- 
linois Indians becoming openly hostile, the result was the 
massacre at Fort Dearborn in August. About the middle of 
Octeber, Governor Edwards moved from Camp Russell with 
a mounted force, partly militia, and partly ‘““Rangers,”’ as the 
United States volunteers of the day were called, to form a 
junction at Peoria Lake with asimilar force from Vincennes, 
Indiana, under General Samuel Hopkins of Kentucky, and 
chastise the savage perpetrators of the Chicago massacre. 
Hopkins’ detachment, too easily discouraged, turned back 
when half the journey had been accomplished. Edwards, 
however, completed the march to the head of Peoria Lake, 
drove the Indians from their villages, and captured some of 
their horses; but, being without the expected co-operation, 
forebore the pursuit and returned without loss. In all situ- 
ations of danger and contact with the enemy, Edwards’ little 
army was led by what was called in those days, a ‘“‘spy com- 
pany,” or band of scouts, consisting of Captain Samuel Judy 
and twenty-one privates. One of those privates was Thomas 
Cox. Among the others, were the captain and the ensign of 
the militia company to which Cox belonged, and a young 
man named John Reynolds, who, in 1830, became governor 
of Illinois. His service in that little company of scouts 
gained for Governor Reynolds in after years, the sobriquet 
of “The Old Ranger,” by which he was so well known that, 
says a historical writer, Dr. J. F. Snyder, “deposit a letter 
in any post-office in Illinois, however remote or obscure, with 
no other superscription than these three words “The Old 
Ranger,’ and it will go straight to him at Belleville.” The 
intimate friendship cemented by common service in the little 
spy company was of important moment to Cox when his com- 
rade, Reynolds, came into a position of power. 

In March, 1813, Thomas Cox was promoted in the militia 
to commissioned rank, as.ensign; a year later, he was made 
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lieutenant; and, in 1818, he was further advanced to the rank 
of captain in the territorial militia. Here records fail; but, 
in a printed letter of Governor Ninian Edwards, written in 
December, 1820, he is mentioned as ‘‘Colonel” Cox, as he is. 
also in a letter written by President James Monroe in Janu- 
ary, 1823. Both of these letters are preserved in the ‘‘Ed- 
wards Papers.” <A tradition in his family has it that he 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the militia. 

The militia of Illinois was not called upon for any great 
sacrifice of life in the war of 1812, but was frequently as- 
sembled in response to Indian “scares,’’ which involved te- 
dious scouts and the building of block houses and stockades 
in which families were “forted.” Family tradition credits 
. Cox with having been dispatch bearer on one or more occa- 
sions between Governor Edwards and General William Henry 
Harrison, commander of the American army on the lakes. 

In the year 1815 (exact date not preserved ), Lieutenant 
Cox was married at Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to Roba Bartlett, 
daughter of Daniel Bartlett, a native of Rhode Island, who 
had come to Ste. Genevieve in 1809 and purchased a French 
grant of five hundred acres on the Isle Bois river near that 
old French settlement, which was of practically the same age 
as Kaskaskia, and lay directly across the Mississippi from the 
Illinois capital. An advertisement in the Western Intelli- 
gencer of Kaskaskia, discloses the fact that in 1816 Thomas 
Cox kept a tavern on the bank of the river, “where he in- 
tends keeping the best viands the country affords,” not for- 
getting to state that he is “well supplied with the best of 
liquors.”* Later in the same year, however, he removed to 
Jonesboro, about fifty miles south. The date is made certain 
by the fact that his oldest son, Daniel, was born in Jones- 
boro in September, 1816. This town was then in Johnson 
county, which, early in 1818, was divided, the southern por- 
tion becoming Union county, of which Jonesboro was made 


*Publication No. 8, Illinois Historical aSbeae?, p. 185. This item is supplied by 
the kindness of Frank EB. Stevens. 
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the county seat. Under date of April 8, 1818, Thomas Cox 
was appointed by Governor Ninian Edwards, a justice of the 
peace of Union county. 

An enabling act authorizing Illinois to form a consti- 
tution, preliminary to admission as a state, having passed 
Congress, a convention was held in July and August, 1818; 
a constitution was adopted, submitted to Congress, and a res- 
solution was passed by that body, Dec. 3, 1818, which ad- 
mitted Illinois into the union, the eighth new state. In 
anticipation of such admission, the people, at the regular fall 
election of 1818, chose officers for the new state. Shadrach 
Bond was elected governor and Pierre Menard, lieutenant- 
governor, And among the legislators chosen to set the 
machinery of the new state in motion, Union county elected 
Thomas Cox as senator for two years. 

The legislature, which consisted of thirteen senators and 
twenty-five representatives, convened at Kaskaskia, on Oc- 
tober 5, 1818, and Governor Bond was inaugurated on the 
6th. The legislature and officers seem to have assumed their 
functions at once without waiting for the formal admission of 
the state by Congress. An election of United States sen- 
ators by the legislature took place December 4, 1818, re- 
sulting in the choice of Governor Ninian Edwards and Judge 
Jesse B. Thomas. The former, having drawn the short term, 
was re-elected to succeed himself by the same legislature, 
February 7, 1819. In connection with the latter election, 
the “Edwards Papers’ publishes a letter written by Col. Cox, 
which, being one of the only two scraps from his pen that 
have been preserved, we give in full: 

Kaskaskia, February 8th, 1809. 
S1r:—You are re-elected to the United States Senate for six years, which 
has completely placed you out of the reach of your enemies. Col. Jones 
was your opponent. He got 19 votes and you 23. There has been more 
trickery and intrigue made use of than you have any idea of. I suppose 
that some of your friends will give you the particulars of what has trans- 
pired. If they do not you will hear of it when youcome home. I wish 


that you could see the letter I received from the honorable senator from 
this county a few minutes before the election came on yesterday. He pro- 
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tested against me having a seat in the Legislature because I would not 
vote for Jones. for which I intend to impeach him. Your friend Kitchell, 
has done his d—dst to keep you out. 

I write in great haste, mostly to let you know that you were re-elected 
again. There is a great many of them that appear to die very hard deaths. 
I wish I was with you one hour, just to give you a history of matters and 


things. I write in great haste. 
Your friend and humble servant, 


Tuomas Cox. 

The letter well shows the zeal and activity of the redoubt- 
able Colonel as a politician, and throws some light on the 
“era of good feeling” said to have prevailed in James Mon- 
roe’s administration. 

A legacy of the Constitutional Convention to that first 
General Assembly of Illinois was the re-location of the seat 
of government. The convention provided that the legisla- 
ture should memorialize Congress fora grant of four sections 
of land ata site to be selected on the Kaskaskia river, east of 
the third principal meridian. Commissioners appointed for 
the purpose chose a handsome site for a new city, which they 
named Vandalia, misled by a learned wag who told them 
that the Vandals were an extinct race of Indians which once 
inhabited that territory. It is probably not a mere coinci- 
dence that, twenty years later, when Thomas Cox was one of 
the leaders in a group of legislators of Iowa Territory, who 
succeeded in defeating the aspirations of Mt. Pleasant for 
capital honors, an identical scheme should have been adopted, 
and Iowa City located on unoccupied government land dona- 
ted by Congress for that purpose. It was, doubtless, a rem- 
iniscence, rather, of his experience in the first state 
legislature of Illinois. 

Cox, in his youthful days, had studied surveying, and had 
put his studies in practice after his settlement in the “Tlli- 
nois country.” Work in that profession also took him into 
the region west of the Mississippi, particularly into the ter- 
ritory of the lands about New Madrid, sunken in the great 
earthquakes of 1811. He took advantage, also, of the facil- 
ities then afforded, of obtaining government lands on credit, 
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to become an extensive speculator in that class of real estate. 
Much of his land holdings were in the “sunken lands” region, 
but he acquired, also, at different times, tracts in central II- 
linois, near Springfield. 

The choicest plums in federal appointments in the new 
western states were those in the land offices. As settlement 
gradually invaded the wilderness, new ‘land districts” must 
be formed, and a Register and a Receiver for each must be 
appointed. Then, as now, the recommendations of senators 
and representatives were listened to with great respect by 
the executive; and then, as now, the President often grew 
restive under the feeling that the real appointing power 
rested more in those who “advised and consented” than in 
him from whom the appointment issued. Shortly after the 
contests in the Illinois legislature which had resulted in the 
election of Ninian Edwards and Jesse B. Thomas to be United 
States senators, new land districts were formed in that state, 
one of which took its name from the little log village which 
had just been made the county seat of Sangamon county, and 
became known as the Springfield district. Sangamon county 
and the Springfield district included all of Illinois north of 
Madison and Green counties. Col. Cox had been an ardent 
promoter of the election of Senator Edwards, had also sup- 
ported Senator Thomas, and then had taken sides with the 
latter in the contest which he led to obtain a convention to 
amend the constitution of Illinois so as to permit negro slave- 
ry. It was not difficult, therefore, for the two senators to 
unite upon Cox as the recipient of one of the official posi- 
tions required for the Springfield land district. The ap- 
pointment seems to have been agreed upon in December, 
1820, but the district was not organized until two years later. 
The alternative position was pledged by Pres. Monroe, at the 
solicitation of the Vermont delegation, to Pascal P. Enos, a 
New Englander, who had been recently a resident of St. 
Louis, but who had removed to Edwardsville, Ill., in 1821. 
‘The letter of Pres. Monroe, previously alluded to, finally de- 
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cides which office each candidate should receive, and reads 
as follows: 


[Confidential] January 23, 1823. 

Dear S1z:—On further consideration I think it will be best to withdraw 
the nomination of Mr. Cox and Mr. Enos, and to change the order for that 
first proposed by you, by nominating Col]. Cox as Register and Mr. Enos. 
as Receiver. Should the nominations be taken up, be so kind as to have 
them postponed for this purpose, tho’ it will be better to say nothing as to 


the motive. Very Sincerely Yours, 
James Monror.* 


The commission of Thomas Cox as Register of the U.S. 
land office at Springfield was dated January 28, 1823, and he 
had removed there with his family sometime in 1822. Early 
in 1822, he, in partnership with Elijah Iles, a Kentuckian, 
who had engaged in merchandizing in a log hut the previous. 
year, John Taylor, also a Kentuckian, sheriff of the county, 
and Pascal P. Enos pre-empted four quarter sections adjoin- 
ing the hamlet of Springfield, and laid them out in town lots. 
All being ardent admirers of John C. Calhoun, who was then 
an avowed candidate for the presidency, they named their 
town site Calhoun. They did not succeed in extinguishing the 
name, Springfield, but land conveyances in that part of the 
city, which includes the state house site, still perpetuate the 
name of the celebrated South Carolina nullifier, 

Col. Cox held the office of Register for a full term of four 
years, and was succeeded January 5, 1827, by Dr. John Todd, 
a whig Kentuckian, appointed by Pres. John Quincy Adams. 
Dr. Todd was an uncle of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. About 
this time, the extensive land speculations in which Cox had 
engaged for several years, culminated in severe losses, which,. 
aggravated by unwise endorsements for friends, into which 
his generous nature had led him, swept away almost his en- 
tire fortune. He again engaged in hotel keeping, but the 
next few years seem to have been a period of great depression 
of spirits. 

The Black Hawk war came on in the spring of 1832. 


*This letter is given in facsimile in the “Edwards Papers,” to exhibit Pres. Mon-- 
roe’s handwriting. 


Hickory tree under which Colonel Cox was buried. The farm buildings occupy the site of the Cox double log cabin. The view looks 
southwest across the Maquoketa river valley. 
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John Reynolds had become governor of the state in 1830, 
and he at once called out a small force of volunteers for tem- 
porary service. Soon after the fiasco of Stillman’s “Run,” 
and other evidences that a more efficient organization was 
necessary, this entire force was disbanded and a new call 
made, which resulted in assembling an army of three brig- 
ades, containing in all ten regiments and three spy battalions, 
all mounted. Gov. Reynolds proposed to recognize his old 
comrade of Judy’s scouts in the war of 1812, by appointing 
him as colonel of one of the new regiments. But Col. Cox, 
evidently, at the moment, distrusted his own powers. He 
declined the flattering offer, but secured the responsible 
commission for James Collins, a young Virginian, then a 
resident in the adjoining county of Macoupin, who had re- 
cently married Eleanor Young, a widowed sister of Cox. 
That the refusal was not because he wished to avoid the dan- 
gers of the field, nor because he had reached the age of ex- 
emption from military service, he proved at once by enlist- 
ing in a company from the adjoining county of Morgan, com- 
manded by Capt. Allan T. Lindsay. This was another of 
those ‘‘spy”’ or scout companies, such as he had served with in 
1812, and thus afforded him congenial duty, and with really 
no loss of dignity among those free and independent pioneers. 
Abraham Lincoln, who had been a captain earlier in the 
year, was now serving as a private, as was also Samuel White- 
sides, who had been a brigadier-general, and many other ex- 
colonels, majors, and captains were in the ranks. 

Lindsay’s company, with another from Vandalia, was 
placed in the spy battalion commanded by Maj. W. L. D. 
Ewing, who was then a prominent politician, and later served 
a short term as United States senator. The battalion was. 
attached to the brigade of Gen. James D. Henry, which con- 
sisted of four regiments, one of them being that of Col. James. 
Collins. And it became the fortune of war that Henry’s 
brigade bore the most conspicuous part and achieved the 
most brilliant successes of any portion of Gen. Atkinson’s 
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command, in the arduous campaign into the wilds of Wis- 
consin (then Michigan) which followed. The battle of Wis- 
consin Heights was fought and won by Henry’s brigade and 
Col. Henry Dodge’s small detachment of Michigan troopers 
alone. Ewing’s scouts led in the attack and received the 
first fire of the savage foe. Black Hawk was nearly over- 
taken on the peninsula between Lakes Monona and Mendota, 
where Madison now stands, and Ewing’s battalion swept as 
skirmishers across those classic hills when they were a track- 
less wilderness. At the battle of the Bad Axe, Ewing’s 
scouts discovered the main force of the enemy after Atkinson 
had been decoyed by a stratagem away from the field, and 
Henry, with Collins and Jones’ regiments, drove the savages 
to the river before Atkinson arrived to clinch the victory. 
The Illinois volunteers were discharged in August, 1832.* 

Soon after his return home, Col. Cox removed from Spring- 
field to the former home of his wife, the Daniel Bartlett farm 
on the Isle Bois river near Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, then 
occupied by his brothers-in-law, William and Lemuel Bart- 
lett. In the meantime, the treaty of Gen. Scott and Goy. 
Reynolds with the Sacs and Foxes had opened up to settle- 
ment the Black Hawk Purchase on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi. It became the duty of the general government to 
have the land surveyed into townships and sections as rap- 
idly as possible, that pre-emptors might define their claims. 
This was done by contract under authority of the U. 8. sur- 
veyor general, and the contractors received appointment as 
deputy U.S. surveyors. W.L. D. Ewing was now (Dec., 
1835) U.S. senator from Illinois; Gen. Henry Dodge, a Ste. 
Genevieve man, was governor of Wisconsin Territory (July, 
1836), and George W. Jones, another Ste. Genevieve man, was 
delegate to Congress first from Michigan and then from Wis- 
consin Territory. Thomas Cox had had experience as a land 
surveyor, and all of these influential friends knew it. Thus it: 


*Thomas Cox enlisted June 6, 1832, and was discharged August 16, 1832.—''Roster of 
Illinois Soldiers in the Black Hawk War”, by Adjt.-Gen. Elliott, 1882. 
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came that under date of May 6, 1837, he was appointed by 
Robert T. Lytle (U. S. surveyor general for the territory 
northwest of the Ohio), as U. S. deputy surveyor, and given 
the contract to subdivide into sections, townships 84 and 
85 north, ranges 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7 east of the fifth principal 
meridian. The townships thus described are Farmer’s Creek, 
Perry, Jackson, Washington, South Fork, Maquoketa, Fair- 
field, Van Buren, Lowa and Union, in Jackson county, Iowa. 

In anticipation of this appointment and to be near the 
scene of his labors, Col. Cox, in May, 1837, removed his fam- 
ily to White Oak Springs, in Iowa county, Wisconsin, twelve 
miles northeast of Galena, Illinois. This placehad been, for 
several years, the home of Cox’s brother-in-law, Col. James 
Collins, who was successfully engaged in lead mining, and 
of other relatives and friends from Springfield. 

Settlements had begun in Jackson county as early as 
1834, at Bellevue and a little later at Charleston (now Sa- 
bula ),also on the Mississippi. A few families came into Van 
Buren township in 1836, and one or two took claims at the 
Forks of the Maquoketa the same year. Otherwise, his field 
of work was wholly unsettled when Cox began work in the 
spring of 1837. Emigrants arrived very rapidly that year, 
however, and the genial Colonel made the acquaintance of all 
of them. Some old pioneers are still living who remember 
the jolly surveying party with its tent and ox-team and good 
cheer. The foreman of the outfit was John G. McDonald, a 
skillful engineer, formerly of Indiana, with whom Cox had 
worked in Illinois. McDonald had evidence of the regard 
the Colonel ever had for his friends, in receiving through 
his influence appointments as brigadier-general of militia, 
doorkeeper of the territorial house, and commissioner to 
locate the county seat of Jones county. Gen. McDonald 
went to California in 1850 and died there after a few months 
sojourn. 

It being the intention of Col. Cox to make a home in the 
new country which he was preparing for settlement, he took 
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early occasion to select aclaim for himself. He chose a loca- 
tion where a trail,which had been established leading from Du- 
buque directly south to Davenport, crossed the Maquoketa, 
over a rocky ford. It was nearly three miles below where 
the north and south forks of the river united. The trail, 
which had followed ridges nearly all the way from Dubuque, 
here descended into a wooded ravine in which were several 
fine springs. Near these springs, the Colonel’s double log 
cabin was erected, and here he removed his family, consisting 
of wife, two sons and four daughters, in the spring of 1838. 
He gave his claim the name of ‘‘Richland,”’ evidently hoping 
that a town might be located there, but Springfield (now 
Maquoketa ) at the forks began to grow, and the Dubuque- 
Davenport road was deflected to cross the river at Bridgeport, 
a mile and a half farther up. 

On July 3, 1838, Towa became a territory of the union, 
having been detached from Wisconsin Territory by act of 
Congress, passed June 12, 1838. The first division of the 
territory into districts for the election of members of the 
legislature, was made by the governor; and, in that division, 
Jackson county was placed in a representative district that 
was an empire in extent. It consisted of Jackson, Dubuque, 
Delaware, Clayton and Fayette counties, but Fayette extended 
to the line of British America, and included all of northern 
Towa, nearly all of Minnesota and part of the Dakotas. It 
was entitled to four members of the territorial house of rep- 
resentatives and chose Thomas Cox, Col. Andrew Bank- 
son (a comrade of Cox in the war of 1812 and the Black 
Hawk war, from southern Illinois), Hardin Nowlin, and 
Chauncy Swan, the latter three from Dubuque county. 

We have no information as to what other candidates ap- 
peared at that election, or record of the number of votes 
east. The prior legislative experience of Col. Cox and his 
thorough acquaintance in the county pointed to him natur- 
ally as the proper representative for Jackson, and a life long 
training had made him a past master in the arts of a politician. 
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The legislature met November 12, 1838, at Burlington, 
which had been the capital of Wisconsin Territory before the 
division. The House consisted of twenty-six members, of 
whom a large majority were democrats; but party lines were 
almost utterly ignored. A division soon appeared, however, 
that affected votes on many questions, being that between 
the south and north sections of the Territory. The southern 
counties, Lee, Van Buren, Henry and Des Moines, were the 
more thickly settled and supplied fifteen members of the 
House. Col. Andrew Bankson, of Dubuque, was appointed 
temporary Speaker, but the honors for the permanent position 
went, as their numbers entitled them, to the south. William 
H. Wallace, of Henry, although a whig, was elected, having 
received eleven votes, John Frierson (Muscatine), four, 
Thomas Cox, two, Andrew Bankson, one, James W. Grimes, 
one, and one blank. Six members were evidently absent. 

Col. Cox, from the first day of the session, took a leading 
part in the routine work of the House. He was made chair- 
man of the committee on Internal Improvements and mem- 
ber of the committees on Roads and Highways and Militia, 
and served frequently as chairman of the committee of the 
whole. He was not a lawyer and had little share in framing 
acts pertaining to legal technicalities and the practice of 
courts, but was keenly alert on the practical matters indicated 
by his committee assignments. For instance, Nov. 22: 


Mr. Summers offered the following: Resolved, That the committee on 
Internal Improvements be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
memorializing Congress for an appropriation for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Wabesipinicon river. Mr. Cox moved to amend by ad- 
ding ‘‘and also the Big Maquoketa”. Mr. Hastings moved to amend the 
amendment by adding “and the Cedar fork of the Iowa.” The amend- 
ments were agreed to and the resolution passed.* 


The records show that Cox was present on every day of 
the session and his name appears upon every roll call but one, 
although they were much more frequent than is now the 
practice in legislative bodies. In the remarkable contest — 


*Territorial House Journal. 
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which arose with Gov. Lucas, during the session, over his use 
of the veto power, Cox was an ardent partisan of the rights 
of the legislature as against the executive. One notable item 
in the contest was the resolution which he introduced on Dec. 3: 


Resolved, That the postmaster at Davenport, Scott county, be and he is 
hereby authorized to have the mail from Davenport to Dubuque conveyed 
in two horse post coaches twice a week during the present session of the 
Legislative Assembly, and that the Postmaster General of the United States 
be memorialized by the Legislative Assembly to allow and pay the extra 
expense that may be incurred under this resolution. 


This the Governor refused to approve, under his conten- 
tion that the organic act gave him the right of absolute veto 
of all legislation. The veto, on January 4, 1839, of this and 
another resolution gave rise to the adoption of a motion by 
Mr. Grimes that a committee on vetoes be appointed. Grimes 
was made chairman of the committee and his report on Jan- 
uary 7th, contains the following: 


The first vetoed resolution submitted to this committee was 
in the following words [quotes]: This resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly, upon the suggestion of northern members 
that they were unable to receive petitions or hear from their constituents, 
or their constituents to hear from them. It was a matter of notoriety, 
which must have been known as well by the Executive of this Territory as 
by the members of this Assembly, that the mail from Davenport to Du- 
Buque was irregular—that not a fourth part of the mail could be carried 
in the bags at one time—that, in requesting the Postmaster General to 
defray the additional expense, this Legislature had the example of the 
Wisconsin Assembly—and that that request was considered reasonable and 
complied with very readily by the Department at Washington. The reso- 
lution was nothing more nor less than a call upon the Postmaster General 
to establish, for the present winter at least, a sufficient mail route between 
Davenport and DuBuque. If power was assumed in that resolution, which 
could only be exercised by the Congress of the United States, the “veto” 


was perfectly proper (if it could be exercised at all); but your committee 
are not of the opinion. . 


The report, which was signed by James W. Grimes, 
Chauncey Swan (Dubuque), Laurel Summers (Comanche), 
and Hawkins Taylor ( Keokuk), condemned the Governor very 
severely and claimed that he had no right of veto. It was 
adopted by 16 to 6, Cox voting in the affirmative. On Jan- 
uary 15, Andrew Bankson offered the resolution declaring 
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that “Robert Lucas is unfit to be the ruler of a free people,” 
and calling upon the President to remove him from office, 
which was adopted 12 to 10, Cox in the affirmative. On the 
last day of the session, a resolution was adopted, on motion 
of Cox “that Messrs. Inghram (Council) and Temple be re- 
quested to forward to the President of the United States the 
joint memorial that he remove Gov. Lucas from the office of 
Governor of the Territory.” 

One of the most important matters that came before this 
first session of the territorial legislature was the selection of 
a permanent seat of government. The delegations from the 
southern counties seem to have agreed early in the session to 
push the claims of Mt. Pleasant,in Henry county, with the 
proviso that Burlington should remain the temporary capital 
for three years. A bill to that effect came up in the House 
for consideration in committee of the whole, on December 
31. The northern members generally, including those from: 
Muscatine, determined to defeat Mt. Pleasant, if possible, 
but were unable to bring forward an alternative location that: 
would command the requisite support. Twenty-eight mo- 
tions were made in committee to strike out Mt. Pleasant and 
insert as many different places, but all were voted down and 
the bill was reported back to the House for concurrence. But 
the motion to concur only brought on a renewal of the contest, 
which began in an attack on Burlington as the temporary 
capital. 

Then Col. Cox came forward with a new proposition, evi- 
dently evolved, as we have said, from his experience in the 
first state legislature of Illinois. He moved to amend the 
second section as follows: 

Strike out Mt. Pleasant and insert Johnson, Linn, and Cedar counties 
and that commissioners be appointed to locate the seat of government at 
the most eligible place in either of those counties. 

The motion failed by 11 to 14, but it introduced a germ 
of thought that grew and grew. Then Nowlin moved to make 
Burlington the permanent capital. Lost 12 to 13, the Bur- 
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lington delegation themselves defeating it. But Hawkins 
Taylor of Lee moved to reconsider, James Hall of Van Buren 
joined him, and the Burlington motion was carried by 14 to 
11. Then the bill was referred to a select committee of one 
from each electoral district and that ended the contest for the 
day. On the next day, January 1, the select committee 
reported back the bill with amendments which the journal 
does not disclose, but which evidently contained the original 
scheme of Mt. Pleasant for permanent and Burlington for 
temporary capital. The bill passed by 13 to 11, Cox in the 
negative, and then Nowlin moved to amend the title to read, 
“A pill to establish two seats of government and to squander 
the appropriation for erecting public buildings.’ Six voted 
for the amended title, including Cox. This transferred the 
fight to the Council, whence the bill came back on January 
3, with the Johnson county amendment, and the House 
concurred by 13 to 12, the minority of January 1, being 
now the majority, with the aid of Geo. H. Beeler, of Des 
Moines and Laurel Summers, of Clinton. The new town in 
Johnson county was not named in this bill, but on January 
15 a supplementary bill dictated by the Governor was 
passed, during the consideration of which “Mr. Cox moved 
to insert in the first section thereof the words, ‘to be called 
Towa City’ which was carried.” Thus Col. Thomas Cox is 
entitled to the credit of having originated the plan by which 
Towa City became the capital of Iowa and of having given the 
city its name.* 


*Hon. T. S. Parvin, to whom Iowa is greatly indebted for preserving its earliest his- 
tory, made a curious mistake in some references to the history of this capital contest. 
In an address before the Iowa Lawmakers’ Association, in 1892, he said: ‘‘His (Cox’s) 
vote was the turning point in the location of the capital at lowa City and the terri- 
tory and state became indebted to him by whose vote the location was determined.” 
In an address before the same body in 1900, Mr. Parvin told a circumstantial story, 
without mentioning the name, which intimated that the vote of Cox was obtained by 
influences not wholly creditable, in which a celebration of ‘\Jackson Day,” January 
8th, bore a part. In a letter written by Parvin to Rev. Wm. Salter in 1900, which the 
writer has been permitted to copy, the incident is told in more of detail and it there 
appears that the venerable narrator had no personal knowledge of the matter, it hav- 
ing been told him by Hon. S. Clinton Hastings. Now the evidence ofthe House jour- 
nal contradicts the whole story. From the first of the contest to the last, Cox’s vote 
was never in doubt and he appeared definitely as a leader of the forces opposed to Mt, 
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In recognition of the efforts of Col. Cox, and because his 
profession supplied necessary qualifications, he was chosen, 
with Gen. John Frierson of Muscatine, as surveyor of the 
town site of the new capital. John G. McDonald, his able 
assistant in the Jackson county surveys, also helped in this 
important work, which was prosecuted during the summer of 


1839. 


A new apportionment was made before the election of 1839 
by which Jackson county became a representative district by 
itself, in which Col. Cox was re-elected. Through rank 
treachery, the democratic nomination was obtained by W. W. 
Brown, afterwards identified as a leader of the Bellevue out- 
laws, but Cox ran as an independent candidate and defeated 
him, The-assembly convened at Burlington November 4. 
In the election for Speaker, Edward Johnston of Keokuk was 
chosen with 17 votes, James Churchman received six votes, 
Alfred Rich, one and Thomas Cox, one. Cox received the 
chairmanship of the committee on Internal Improvements 
and was a member of those on Territorial Affairs, Militia, 
and Rules. The journal shows that he exercised the same 
vigilance and knowledge of parliamentary practice that char- 
acterized him in the preceding session. 

On November 26, he joined with a majority of the com- 
mittee on Territorial Affairs in reporting a resolution “‘that 
it is inexpedient to take any preparatory steps for admission 
into the Union as a State at the present session of the Leg- 
islative Assembly.” The resolution was adopted by 21 to 4. 
That he still felt hostile toward Gov. Lucas is indicated by 
his votes adverse to sustaining the Governor’s three vetoes, 
although two of them were ratified ,by large majorities of 


Pleasant. The wavering votes can plainly be placed from the journal records and 
Cox wasnot one of them. Then the last ballots were taken and the contest definitely 
closed on the 3d day of January. ‘‘Jackson Day” could have had no share in any phase 
of it. Hastings’ tale, repeated by Parvin sixty-two years after the event, may have 
had a substantial basis regarding some other session of the Territorial Legislature, 
but was certainly not an incident of the capital locating contest, Hon. Hawkins 
Taylor, a member of that first Territorial House from Keokuk, in a letter to the lowa 
Pioneer Lawmakers’ reunion of 1890 makes this positive assertion: ‘‘During the 
whole session I never saw a member under the influence of liquor,” 
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the House, A resolution adopted on the last day of the 
session, January 17, 1840, to endorse a political action of 
Pres. Van Buren, shows the political affiliation of the House 
to have been, democrats 15, whigs 8. Cox voted with the 
democrats. 

Shortly after his return home from this session, Col. Cox 
was called upon to take a stand for the defense of law and 
order in his community. He accepted with a vigor and de- 
termination that reflected great credit upon him, and resulted 
in freeing the county from a dangerous menace to its peace 
and good name. There was a large band of counterfeiters, 
horse thieves, and murderers infesting the frontier, which 
became generally known as the “Banditti of the Prairie.” - 
They had a sort of center at White Pigeon in the wilds of 
Michigan, with branch organizations in northern Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. Early in 1837, a 
party of emigrants from Michigan, came to Bellevue, the 
county seat of Jackson county. The leader of the party was 
W. W. Brown, a man of fine personal appearance, engaging 
manners and considerable culture. He engaged in business 
in Bellevue, keeping a hotel, and cutting wood to supply 
steamboats, and he gained property rapidly for those days. 
It soon became evident that the men he kept around him as 
boarders and employes were very undesirable citizens. Coun- 
terfeit money appeared in circulation; stolen horses and stolen 
cattle were traced to Brown’s boarders, and Brown’s own skirts 
were seldom clear of suspicion. Arrests were made, but ali- 
bis were always proven by weight of numbers, the witnesses 
coming from Brown’s hotel. The sheriff of Jackson county 
was William A. Warren, a Kentuckian who had removed to 
Bellevue from the Galena lead mines in 1836, a young man 
of bravery and intelligence who bore a prominent part in the 
subsequent history of the county. By the spring of 1840, 
the criminal character of Brown’s gang had become so ap- 
parent that the decent people of the village denied them social 
recognition, In revenge for this, James Thompson, one of 
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the most notorious of the outlaws, indulged in such outra- 
geous conduct towards the family of James Mitchell as cost 
him his life in an altercation with Mitchell on the street. 
The homicide was taken into custody by the sheriff, but re- 
peated attempts at lynching and other defiant acts by the 
criminal ruffians induced Sheriff Warren to call the leading 
men of the county into consultation. Col. Cox, by common 
consent, assumed leadership of the law and order men, and 
their advice was that warrants should be issued and that a 
posse be assembled on the first day of April, to assist the 
sheriff in taking the entire gang into custody. An informa- 
tion was sworn out before a country justice of the peace, 
charging W. W. Brown, William Fox, Aaron Long, and twen- 
ty others ‘‘as confederated together for the purpose of thiev- 
ing, passing counterfeit money, robbing, and other depreda- 
tions to the great injury of the community, in which they 
lived, and to the detriment of the public in general.” Wil- 
liam Fox, thus mentioned, was one of those afterward im. 
plicated in the robbery and murder of Col. George Davenport 
on Rock Island. 

Cox and Warren rode through the townships to ask prom- 
inent men to assemble at Bellevue at 10 o’clock April 1, 
1840, hoping that the moral weight and influence of the 
gathering would induce Brown and his coadjutors to surren- 
der peacefully to the law. Cox arrived first with about forty 
devoted adherents, among whom was the distinguished hero 
of the Black Hawk war, Col. James Collins, of White Oak 
Springs, who, with his wife, was visiting that lady’s mother and 
brothers, the Coxes.* They found that a red flag had been 

*This Gen. James Collins was a once prominent pioneer whose memory was as com- 
pletely lost as that of Col. Cox. No Jackson county pioneer could tell me anything 
about him except a vague recollection that he was a relative visiting at the home of 
Jobn Cox. Frank. Stevens, author of the ‘‘History of the Black Hawk War,” wrote 
methathe had written more letters of inquiry about Col. Collins with less result, than 
about the many other hundreds whose names appear in his book, But tracing the 
Cox family led to facts about Collins also. He was elected to the Wisconsin terri- 
torial House for the session which met at Burlington in 1838. He then served in the 


Wisconsin territorial Council at Madison for six sessions, being elected its president 
in 1841. He ran for territorial delegate in 1845 as a whig, but was beaten by Morgan 
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raised in front of Brown’s hotel and the gang were drunk and 
defiant. The sheriff, on arrival, obtained a parley with Brown, 
read his warrant, and demanded surrender to thelaw. This 
was refused, but Warren was detained by the drunken crowd 
as a prisoner, until Col. Cox formed his men for a rescue, 
when he wasreleased. Further parley ensued until half past 
two o’clock, when Cox formed forty men for an attack 
with forty more in reserve, and ordered a charge upon the 
hotel with instructions not to fire unless they were fired upon, 
expecting that their determined attitude would force a sur- 
render. They gained the front of the house with a rush. 
Cox and Warren called upon Brown to surrender. Itis sup- 
posed that he intended to do so, but that his gun went off 
accidentally. The ball passed through Col. Cox’s coat and 
the discharge was a signal for a general fusilade from both 
sides. Brown was shot in his tracks at the first fire, but his 
men mostly made their escape to the second story, from which 
and from an adjoining building, they continued the fight 
which resulted in the killing of four of the attacking force, 
Henderson Palmer, a prominent Bellevue cititizen, Andrew 
Farley, a farmer from Deep Creek, John Brink and J. Max- 
well, also of Bellevue. William Vaughn was severely wound- 
ed and afterwards died. Col. Collins was shot in the hand, 
and William Vance in the thigh. John G@. McDonald, the 
surveyor, seeing a gun aimed at Col. Cox from the adjoining 
building, leaped to protect him and received the ball in his 
hip; he was also shot in the left wrist. 

Of the outlaws, there were killed W. W. Brown, Aaron 
Day, and “old man” Burtis. Tom Welch, alias Buckskin 
Tom, was badly wounded and several others slightly, Prep- 
L. Martin, democrat, of Green Bay. In 1847, having raised a company at Galena for 
the Mexican war, he was elected colonel of the 6th Illinois Infantry, and served at 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. He was presented with a fine sword by the Illinois Legis- 
lature, after his return. In 1849, he went to California and settled in Nevada county, 
from which he was elected to the California Assembly for two terms. He was com- 
missioned brigadier general of the 4th brigade California Militia in 1860 and died in 


1864, while treasurer of Nevada county. He was a native of Virginia, born in 1802,. 
and settled in Macoupin county, Illinois, in 1832, 
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arations to set fire to the building finally resulted in the cap- 
ture of thirteen who were endeavoring to escape by jumping 
from a shed at the rear of the building, but seven succeeded 
in getting away. The first impulse of the captors was to 
hang the bandits at once, indeed, ropes were procured and 
placed about the necks of some of them, but the earnest pleas 
of Cox and others for delay prevailed, and they were placed 
under guard for the night. A meeting of citizens was held 
that evening and adjourned to meet the next day, at which 
time the fate of the prisoners was discussed. The fact that 
the county contained no jail and that danger of rescue by ac- 
complices was imminent induced many to advocate an impro- 
vised trial and short shrift. The alternative was proposed 
that they be whipped and forbidden to enter the county again. 
A ballot was taken with beans, white for hanging and dark 
for whipping, with the result that the black beans won by 
only three majority. The whipping was thoroughly done, 
and, so far as known, none of the bandits ever returned to 
the county. 

In July, 1840, the second territorial assembly held an 
extra session. The organization of the regular session was 
not recognized as holding over, but a new election of legis- 
lative officers was held. Hon. Edward Johnston of Keokuk 
was again elected Speaker, but. Thomas Cox was appointed 
Speaker pro tem. and appeared strongly in evidence as a can- 
didate for the permanent honor. Three ballots were taken, 
in which he received three, four and three votes respectively. 
He appeared in his seat on the first three days of that session 
only, being absent the remainder of the term because of 
sickness. 

For the third assembly, he was again elected to the 
House. The session began at Burlington Nov. 3, 1840. 
On assembling, only one nomination for Speaker was made. 

Mr. (Laurel) Summers (from Clinton county) nominated Thomas Cox. 


The members then proceeded to ballot, after which, upon counting the 
same, it was found that Mr. Cox had received a majority of the whole num- 
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ber of votes given, and was therefore declared duly elected Speaker, and 
was conducted to the chair by Messrs. Lash (of Henry) and Lewis (of Van 
Buren), when he returned thanks in a short and pertinent address.* 

In no other session of either body of the territorial as- 
semblies was the presiding officer elected without a contest, 
or without the journal showing the record of the vote. 

Col. Cox being Speaker, no bills were introduced nor 
motions made by him during this session. The journal 
shows that he voted upon every roll call up to and including 
January 4, 1841. There is little in the record to show the 
motives or reasons for his votes. Few questions arose that 
bear indications of having been decided by party feeling ex- 
cept frequently recurring contests on public printing. Cox 
generally seems to have voted on the “economy” side of prop- 
ositions to expend money. He voted in one case against 
authorizing a lottery. January 5, he was absent at the 
morning session, absent again on the 6th and 7th, appeared 
at one session on the 8th, but never again during the session, 
Laurel Summers served during this period as Speaker pro 
tem. In his farewell address at the close of the session, Jan- 
uary 15, he says that “on account of the indisposition of 
the Speaker it has become my duty to adjourn the House.” 

His faithful constituents again elected the Colonel to a 
seat in the House at the regular election in August, 1841, 
but we find upon the county records that, on November 2, 
he presented to the Board of County Commissioners his re- 
signation. A special election was held November 29, at 
which James K. Moss of Bellevue was elected to fill the va- 
cancy. We have been unable to find any old settler who 
remembers this resignation or its cause, but it was doubtless 
caused by the ill health which had interfered with his use- 
fulness the two previous sessions, 

When the election of 1842 came on, he appeared as a 
candidate for the Council, to represent the district consisting 
of Jackson, Dubuque, Clayton, Delaware and Fayette coun- 


*Journal of the House, Third Legislative Assembly. 
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ties “and the territories adjacent,’ which extended to the 
British possessions on the north and the Missouri river on the 
west, but which held no voters north of the Turkey nor west 
of the Wapsipinicon, except the small St. Peters precinct at 
Fort Snelling. The regular democratic nominations were se- 
cured by Gen. Francis Gehon and Hardin Nowlin, but Thom- 
as Cox and Stephen Hempstead (afterwards second governor 
of the State) came out as independent candidates. 

At the election the voters of Jackson county ail voted ‘single shot’ for Cox 
and he was elected, and there was a tie between Hempstead and Nowlin, 
and Gehon was behind. At a subsequent special election, Gehon, by the 
help of Jackson county was elected and both Hempstead and Nowlin were 


left. It was said at the time that the final outcome of the election was an 
agreement between Gehon and Col. Cox.* 


Hon. F. M. Knoll, in a biographical sketch of Gov. Hemp- 
stead,} adds an interesting detail of this election: 

In 1840, after the expiration of his first term in the legislative Council 
he was a candidate for re-election, General Gehon, afterwards U.S. Mar- 
shall being his opponent. At the day of the election, owing to his deep 
sense of honor and his proverbial courtesy, he could not bring himself to 
vote for himself, but cast his vote for his opponent, thus electing General 
Gehon by one vote. 

The Council consisted of thirteen members. They con- 
vened with the fifth general assembly at Iowa City, on De- 
cember 5, 1842. Cox found among them five with whom 
he had previously served as a member of the House. It 


seems difficult to determine just how this body was divided 


in political affiliations. Some had been elected on independ- 


ent tickets, but newspapers of the day divided them positively 


into—six democrats and six whigs, leaving one man, Joseph 
B. Teas, of Jefferson county, who was claimed by both part- 
ies.t For President of the Council, Hon. Francis Springer 


*A letter from Hon. P. W. Crawford, State senator from Dubuque, June 25, 1905. 

tlowa Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association, 1898, pp. 139-140. Mr. Knoll makes a mis- 
take in the date. The Councilmen elected in 1840 from the Dubuque district were 
Hon. M. Bainbridge of Dubuque and Hon. Joseph S. Kirkpatrick of Bellevue, Jack- 
son county. 

$Gleaned from Iowa City newspapers of the day by Mr. John Parish, under direc- 
tion of Prof. B. F. Shambaugh. 
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of Louisa was presented by the whigs and Shepherd Leffler, 
a democrat, nominated Joseph B. Teas. On the first day, 
three ballots were taken, Teas receiving six votes, Springer 
four and three were blank. The next day Springer was 
dropped out, and the result of the fourth ballot was John 
D. Elbert, a whig, of Van Buren, 5 votes, Teas 5, Thomas 
Cox 1, blank 2. The fifth ballot stood: Elbert 6, Teas 4, 
blank 3. ‘Then Mr. Gehon withdrew the name of Joseph 
B. Teas and nominated Thomas Cox for president.’ Result 
of the sixth ballot: Elbert 7, Cox 4, W.H. Wallace 1, blank 
1, and Elbert was elected. 

In the assignment of committees, Cox was appointed 
chairman of Military Affairs, and member of Roads, Terri- 
torial Affairs, and Agriculture. He appears to have been 
present on every day of the session and took an active part 
in all routine work, served on several select committees, being 
chairman of two, and introduced several bills. Among the 
latter were ‘a bill to establish new counties and define their 
boundaries in the late cession from the Sac and Fox Indians,” 
and ‘‘a bill to organize, discipline, and govern the militia.” 
The assembly adjourned February 17, 1843. 

The sixth territorial assembly began its sessions at Iowa 
City, December 4, 1843. The Council serving the second 
year of the term for which they were elected presented no. 
change in personnel. The uncertain character of their pol- 
itical affiliations again showed itself in the election of presi- 
dent. Francis Springer was appointed president pro tem. 
without opposition. Gen. Gehon did not appear in attend- 
ance at the beginning of the session, which probably induced 
Cox to move that the election of president be postponed until 
the fourth day of the session, which motion was carried. The 
balloting, however, resulted in a veritable deadlock. The 
same candidates appeared as at the previous session, Springer 
and Teas. Thirteen ballots in all were taken on December 
7 and 8, and then a motion was carried to postpone the 
election to the second Tuesday in January. Teas’ highest. 
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vote was six on the first ballot. Springer received six on two 
ballots, and had five loyal supporters on all. Cox’s name ap- 
peared with one vote on the third ballot, one on the fifth, two 
on the sixth and three on the seventh. Then, on the eley- 
enth, Teas was dropped and the next three ballots stood 
Springer 5, Cox 5, blank 2. Balloting was resumed on 
January 9 and seven ballots were taken on that day. Cox 
received six votes on three of them, but Springer dropped 
off, dividing his support with John P. Cook, a whig (of Cedar, 
Jones, and Linn district). January 10, three ballots were 
taken, Springer rose again to six and Cox dropped to four. 
January 11, three ballots were again taken; Springer with- 
drew and Teas changed front by taking his place against 
Cox, the twenty-sixth ballot being Teas 5, Cox 5, James Jen- 
kins, democrat (Van Buren) 1, blank 2. Then Teas with- 
drew, Wm. H. Wallace of Henry took his place as the whig 
candidate, and Thomas Cox was elected on the thirty-first 
ballot by Cox 7, Wallace 4, blank 2.* 

The journal shows Cox to have been present at every ses- 
sion of the Council during the term, and that he took a prom- 
inent part in all legislation while serving on the floor. An 
important measure in this assembly, was the adoption of a 
memorial to Congress, asking for statehood and defining the 
boundary desired. During its consideration Cox moved an 
amendment which demanded for the north boundary, the 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude, extending west to the line of 
the Sioux river, which amendment was adopted. This re- 
commendation, however, failed to receive the sanction of the 
convention which met in October, 1844. They adopted the 
St. Peters (Minnesota) and Blue Earth (Mankato ) rivers as. 
the northern boundary, but Congress further delimited the 
area of the proposed state and the people, therefore, rejected 
the constitution. During the discussion in the convention of 

*The Iowa Official Registers and other authorities say that Cox was elected pres- 


ident of the sixth territorial Council on the forty-first ballot. Thisisa mistake. It 
was on the thirty-first, 
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the boundary question, Langworthy of Dubuque advocated 
the Cox proposition of making the parallel of 45° the north 
boundary, but did not secure votes enough to carry it. This 
line passes through the present site of Minneapolis. 

A contest arose in the Council, beginning January 10, 
over how many delegates should constitute the constitutional 
convention, in which Cox fought strenuously for a favorable 
representation of the northern part of the Territory. He 
succeeded at one stage in getting an appointment of ten del- 
egates for his Council district, but a final amendment on 
January 20, passed by a vote of 7 to 6, allowed only seven, 
and then he, with four others, voted against the bill. 

The sixth assembly adjourned February 14,1844. The 
usual vote of thanks to President Cox was moved by Mr. El- 
bert, and was very cordially expressed. The President's 
farewell address exhibited much feeling, and seemed to fore- 
shadow his approaching end. 

An extra session of this assembly was held in June, 1844, 
but its journal was never printed, and no record of its pro- . 
ceedings is known to exist. Diligent search for its journal 
in manuscript has been made by Curator Aldrich and other 
State officers, but so far without success. Whether the or- 
ganization of the regular session was recognized at the special 
session, and: Col. Cox thus retained his seat as president, or 
whether a new election was held as in the special session of 
1840, we have no means of knowing; indeed, we have no defi- 
nite information as to whether he was present at all. The 
story of the extra session of the sixth territorial assembly of 
Towa in 1844 may never be told. 

The end of his earthly career came to our sturdy old pio- 
neer soldier and legislator, on the 9th day of November, 1844. 
He died at his “Richland” farm, of an attack of pneumonia, 
complicated with liver congestion. The officiating clergy- 
man at his funeral, was a young Congregationalist who had 
come to the Territory during the previous year with the Am- 
herst college “Iowa Band,” and was then located at the little 
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hamlet of Springfield near by, at the “forks of the Maquo- 
keta.”” His name was William Salter, and he is still well 
known to Iowans as an author and historian, and as holding 
the unique record of more than sixty years’ service for his 
Divine Master in one pulpit, in the city of Burlington. 
Nearly sixty-one years after that funeral, Rev. Dr. Salter 
stood in Mt. Hope cemetery in the city of Maquoketa, and 
assisted in the ceremony of unveiling a monument to Thomas 
Cox. The unhewn granite bowlder which marks the new 
resting place of Jackson county’s first lawmaker is thorough- 
ly typical of his rugged nature and pioneer history. A rem- 
nant of an ancient moraine which. marked the boundary of 
that geologic puzzle, the ‘‘driftless area’, it is, in the lan- 
guage of Hon. John Wilson, Jackson county lawmaker of 


1866— 


A monolith carried by Nature’s icy river thousands of years ago from 
distant mountain ranges and laid down on a spot where it could be raised 
as a characteristic monument to one of Jackson county’s pioneer noble- 
men. It seems unnecessary for the artistic hand of the sculptor to put 
many finishing touches to the stone. The rubbing, grinding, dressing, 
sawing, planing, was, many years ago, slowly and patiently executed in 
Mother Nature’s great geological workshop. It had been left where it was 
now found so artistically prepared by the icy hand of one of the earliest 
glaciers that slowly slid over the surface of our now far-famed state. 


Maquoketa, Iowa, November, 1905. 


WE OAN afford to be divided on questions of mere par- 
tisanship, for comparatively the differences of tariff and the 
currency are of no consequence. After all, the real ques- 
tion is that of decency in the life of the home and honesty 
in public life, It makes little difference in the long run 
whether a democrat or a republican is president, but it 
makes every difference to have all of our public officials 
honest and clean. The candidate is the candidate of his 
party, but the president, if he is worth his salt, is president 
of the people.—Theodore Roosevelt, at Little Rock, Ark., 
October, 1905. 


THE DUNKERS IN IOWA. 


BY ELDER JOHN E. MOHLER. 


The organization of the Dunkers church (incorporated, 
German Baptist Brethren church) grew out of the great re- 
ligious awakening which occurred in Germany during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, when large numbers, 
becoming dissatisfied with the condition of spirituality in the 
State church, withdrew from it and met together for the wor- 
ship of God. 

In the village of Schwartzenau a small company, among 
whom Alexander Mack was a natural leader, met from time 
to time to study and read God’s word. This company mu- 
tually agreed to lay aside all existing creeds and search for 
the truth in the Word, and having found it, to follow where 
it might lead. They were led to adopt the New Testament 
as their creed, and to decide in favor of a literal, combined 
with a spiritual, obedience to all the commandments of the 
Son of God. 

In 1708 this group of eight souls were buried with Christ 
in baptism, in the river Eder, and Alexander Mack was chosen 
as their first minister, though he has never been regarded as 
the founder of the church. The infant church grew in num- 
bers rapidly, but soon met with severe persecutions, Wil- 
liam Penn invited them to settle in Pennsylvania, and in 
1719 they commenced emigrating to America, and within ten 
years about the entire church found itself settled comfortably 
in the vicinity of Germantown and Philadelphia. From this 
nucleus the church spread out southward and westward, and 
now flourishing congregations are found in most of the states. 

In those early days the Brethren wielded considerable in- 
fluence in the religious affairs of the people. Christopher 
Sower, a printer at Germantown, printed the first German 
Bible published in America, About the year 1740 he printed 
a set of Sunday school tickets, which are still preserved, and 
which were used in the Brethren Sunday school. This was 
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One of the first Brethren (Dunker) churches built in Iowa—the oldest now standing. It is the ““Dry Creek’”’ church, near Robins, 
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over forty years before the establishment of the first Sunday 
school by Robert Raikes. Unfortunately the Sunday schools 
were discontinued later and only in recent years has the 
church again taken up Sunday school work. 

The Brethren are, in every respect, evangelical in their 
faith. The New Testament is their only recognized creed. 
The teachings of Christ are still held in literal, as well as 
spiritual observance. Baptism is administered by trine-im- 
mersion, to believers, according to Matt. 28:19. The Agape, 
or Feast of Love, is still observed in a manner similar to the 
practice of the church during, and immediately following, the 
day of the Apostles. It is a full meal, eaten in the evening, 
in connection with the service of feet washing, recorded in 
the thirteenth chapter of St. John, and the Communion, de- 
scribed in the other Gospels. 

The Salutation of the Holy Kiss, commanded five times 
in the Epistles (I Thess. 5:26) is observed in the church, al- 
though not between the sexes. The sick are anointed with 
oil, in the name of the Lord, at their request, as taught in 
Jas. 5:14, 15. Divorce and remarriage are practically un- 
known among the membership. Intemperance is prohibited, 
and a firm stand is taken against war. The members are re- 
quired to pay all honest debts, and the church looks after her 
own poor. Going to law is discouraged and membership in 
oath-bound secret societies is forbidden, Caste in the church 
is labored against and a simple uniform dress has been adopt- 
ed as an aid to maintain plain dressing among the member- 
ship. The distinguishing feature of this uniform among the 
sisters is the head dress, which is a neat bonnet. The rule 
among the brethren is a clerical coat collar. 

A great majority of the Brethren are agriculturists and 
the strongest churches are usually found in the country. 
They own a large publishing house at Elgin, Il., of which 
the main profits go to the support of home and foreign mission 
work. Flourishing churches have been established by the 
General Missionary and Tract Society in Denmark, Sweden, 
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France, and India, where a number of mission workers are 
being supported to further the work at those places. Anum- 
ber of excellent schools are maintained by this church, and 
several colleges, which rank high as educational centers. The 
oldest colleges are at Huntington, Pa., and Mt. Morris, Il. 

The government of the church is not complex. Each lo- 
cal congregation conducts its own affairs, chooses its own 
ministers, deacons, and bishops, the first two usually from 
the laity of the church, and the last from the advanced min- 
isters. In this church all the members of both sexes have 
equal voting rights. Where possible each congregation set- 
tles its own difficulties, and directs its own work. 

The local congregations are grouped into districts, for 
convenience, and each congregation in the group sends one or 
more delegates, from among its officers or the laity, to an 
annual district conference, which convenes within the radius 
of the group, to consider matters of a wider interest than 
pertains to the local congregation. 

These districts, then, in turn, each send a delegate from 
among the bishops, or elders, within their respective bounds, 
to the Annual International Conference, which body of del- 
egates forms a standing committee to deliberate upon matters 
of general interest, such as methods and ways and means of 
church work, or church discipline, or doctrines of the church, 
No creed but the New Testament has ever been adopted, the 
intent of the church being to keep herself open to the recep- 
tion of new light in regard to the will of Christ, as may be 
received by the fraternity, as new conditions are met, and 
greater knowledge of the Lord is received, and brought to 
the front by individual worshippers. The decisions of the 
International Conferences are supposed to be binding upon 
the fraternity until their repeal, or they become obsolete, by 
reason of no more necessity of their observance. The voting 
power of this conference is vested in the delegates from the 
districts, as above named, together with a delegate from each 
local congregation in the brotherhood. 
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The church is not large in numbers, the total probably 
being about 100,000, nearly all of whom reside in the United - 
States. It may be said that the proportion of active members 
compared with the actual membership, is quite large. The 
Annual Conferences have an attendance of from 15,000 to 
40,000 and The Gospel Messenger, the official organ of the 
church, is read by about 70 per cent. of their entire mem- 
bership. 

Most of the ministers of the church give their labors with- 
out remuneration by their respective charges, esteeming it a 
privilege to thus labor for their Master, while they follow 
some secular pursuit for a living. As there are usually sev- 
eral ministers to a congregation, and farming is the occupa- 
tion of a majority of them, the ministry is not necessarily 
a great burden, and by the sacrifices of the minister the sur- 
plus funds of the congregation often go to foreign and 
home mission boards. A pastor who gives much, or all of 
his time to his church is of course given the support he needs, 
financially. 

The Brethren church congregations in Iowa have gener- 
ally been established by immigration from the older states, 
and then added to from the inhabitants in the community, 
as the congregation gained a footing. Owing to incomplete 
records in many of the churches it is difficult to give any but 
a bird’s-eye view of the denomination, in the State. In the 
following list of congregations it must be considered that one 
name of a church often really represents a number of places 
where preaching services are regularly carried on. For in- 
stance, not often are there more churches than one, in a county 
in Iowa, but in some instances, the county may be almost 
covered with preaching where the several ministers in the 
church hold forth the Word. About all the congregations 
have thriving Sunday schools, and at other places Sunday 
schools are kept up where no preaching services are had. 

At this time there are between forty-five and fifty organ- 
ized congregations in Iowa, with a total membership of about 
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three thousand. Many of the congregations have lost num- 
erically within the last few years, from emigration to newer 
agricultural regions, and the influx of the members has been 
comparatively small, and the additions by baptism have not 
been more than usual. There are three active home mission 
boards in the State, and they are all promoting missions in 
the much needed places in the cities, besides looking after 
weak churches in the country, and responding to calls for 
preaching at isolated places. The chairman of each board, 
in the northern, central and southern parts of the State, re- 
spectively, are, O.S. Gilbert, Eldora, lowa, W. E. West, An- 
keny, Iowa, and S. F. Brower, Ollie, Iowa. 

The first congregation in Iowa Territory was effected in 
1844, in Jefferson county. Elder George Wolf, of Illinois, a 
noted minister of his day, assisted in the organization, and 
he probably retained charge of the congregation for some 
time. At the start there were eight members. Among the 
first ministers of this church were John Garber and Peter 
Lutz. In 1858 their first church building was erected three 
and one-half miles northwest of Libertyville, after which 
the congregation took its name. In 1876 this building was 
torn down and a new one built upon the old site. In addi- 
tion to this building, another was erected at Batavia, in 1903, 
where Daniel Holden is pastor, W.N. Glotfelty, Batavia, 
is pastor of the old church. Elder ©. M. Brower, South En- 
glish, Iowa, has general oversight of the congregation. One 
of the deacons, Philip Albaugh, was baptized here in 1845, 
and he was perhaps the first convert in the State. He is 85 
years of age. This church numbers seventy-five. The first 
members were from Pennsylvania. Some pioneer preaching 
was done by ministers from Illinois. The first ministers 
chosen here were John Garber and Peter Lutz. Others, de- 
ceased now, were Daniel Leedy, James Glotfelty, Enoch Pra- 
ther, J. H. Filmore, and J. E.Eshelman, The early deacons 
were Michael Peebler, Philip Albaugh, Jesse West, and Wm. 
Roberts, all now deceased except the second named. 
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The Pleasant Hill church was organized out of the Lib- 
ertyville churchin 1896, and now has a membership of thirty- 
five. They worship in a house four miles southeast of Lib- 
ertyville, which was builtin 1888. E.G. Rodabaugh is elder, 
assisted by V. Anderson. 

In 1851 the Mt. Etna church, Adams county, was organ- 
ized, with fifty members and their first church building was 
put up in 1868. The present membership is forty-five, with 
J. M. Follis, Lenox, Iowa, and A. P. Simon, Mt. Etna, Iowa, 
as ministers. 

The Fairview church, Appanoose county, was organized 
in 1853, with fourteen members. A building was erected 
in 1866. The present membership is fifty-seven, with A. 
Wolf, Udell, Iowa, pastor. 

The next year the Monroe county church took form, with 
twenty members. At present this congregation has about 
ninety-four members. Peter Brower, South English, Iowa, 
is the elder, and Willis Rodabaugh, Frederick, Iowa, the 
pastor. 

The English River congregation was organized in 1855, 
with about fifteen members. The families represented were 
Wolf, Wine, Brower, Flory, Harvey, and Stover. This little 
band took form in the log cabin of David Brower, which 
was one of the few dwellings in Keokuk county. David 
Brower was selected as the elder. Before a church build- 
ing was put up large meetings, such as love-feasts, were 
held in sheds covered with native prairie grass. In 1877 a 
Sunday school was organized. Another church building 
was erected at North English in 1890, seven miles from the 
old church, which is three miles east of South English. The 
present membership is about 200, with an official corps of 
seven ministers and eleven deacons. Elder C. M. Brower, 
of South English, has charge of the church. 

This congregation was formed by Elders Samuel Garber 
and Christian Long, of Illinois. The only charter members 
now there are Samuel Flory and sister Wolf. The deacons 
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chosen at the organization were Samuel Flory and Daniel 
Wine. The early membership came principally from Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, The elders who succeeded David Brower 
were Jacob Brower, Samuel Flory, C. M. Brower, H. C. N. 
Coffman, and Peter Brower. The assistant ministers at 
present are Joseph Coffman, Daniel P. Miller, and John 
Brower. B. Frank Flory has the honor of being their first 
Sunday school superintendent. 

Although, as noted, the first love-feast was held in a 
straw-covered shed built for the purpose, in or about 1860, 
Elder Jacob Brower built a large barn, and until the church 
was built this was used to hold the Communion services in. 
Ordinary services were held in the Liberty school house. 
The present church building is 40x60 feet and cost about 
$2,000. 

In 1856 the Decatur county congregation was organized, 
with twenty-six members. The name has since been 
changed to the Franklin church. A house of worship was 
built in 1874, about five miles northeast of Leon, Decatur 
county. The present membership is about thirty-six, al- 
though upwards of 300 persons have been identified with 
this congregation since its organization. A. Wolf, of Udell, 
Towa, is the elder in charge, and L. M. Kob, of Garden 
Grove, Iowa, is the pastor. This flock was formed by 
Elders Frank Myers and John Garber. S. A. Garber and 
Wm. J. Stout were the first ministers. 

The Indian Creek congregation, Story county, was also 
organized in 1856. There were twelve members at first, 
with Henry Flory, Sr., chosen as minister. In 1881 a 
house for worship was built near Maxwell, and the present 
membership is about eighty, with Elder H. H. Troup in 
charge, assisted by Samuel Bowser and A. W. Flory, all of 
Maxwell, Iowa. This congregation has, since its organiza- 
tion, given rise to five other congregations, which have been 
formed separately from time to time, several of which are at 
this time stronger than the mother church, They are the 
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Harlan, Coon River, Panther Creek, Dallas Centre, and 
Des Moines Valley churches. 

The first deacon chosen was Joel Brubaker. The mem- 
bers were organized by Elders Henry Neff, of New Paris, 
Ind., and Isaac Neff of Virginia. Henry Flory, their pas- 
tor,, sought out members who had moved from the east to 
adjoining counties, including Polk, Warren, Dallas, Guth- 
rie and Shelby, and doubtless to his labors were due the 
later organization of so many congregations from this one. 
The total number of ministers who have been chosen by the 
church, and who have moved into her fold, has been thir- 
teen, and of deacons, fifteen. The greatest number of mem- 
bers in this congregation at any one time was 125. At 
present there are three ministers and twe deacons. 

In the same year the Waterloo church, Black Hawk coun- 
ty, was organized with twelve members. Elder J. Hauger 
was in charge, and in 1868 their first church house was 
built where it still remains, about five miles south of Water- 
loo, It was a large building for those days, seating 800 
persons, with a dining room in the basement capable of 
feeding 400 persons at one time. The cost of the building 
was about $7,000. In 1873 another building was put up 
northwest of Hudson, and in 1880 a church was built in 
Waterloo, upon the site of the present building which was 
erected in 1902. The present membership of Waterloo is 
about 340, with Elder A. P. Blough as pastor. The city 
Sunday school averages in attendance 130, while the aver- 
age in the Sunday school in the country is 250. 

Probably the first member of the church to set foot in 
Black Hawk county was Elder Elias Buechley, in 1854. He 
stopped at Waterloo, at the Sherman House, then a one- 
story log building, near where the Central House now 
stands, on Commercial street. He returned to Somerset 
county, Pa. and spread the good news of Iowa’s fine 
country, and the first settler of the Brethren, in the county 
was Martin Buechley, a cousin of the Elder, who removed to 
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Waterloo in 1855. Others, all from Somerset county, Pa., 
soon followed. Meetings were first held in private houses, 
and later in either Capwell’s or Weaver’s Hall, in Waterloo. 
The ministers in those early days were John Speicher, 
Joseph Ogg, and Jesse Myers. Among the early families 
were the Buechleys, Lichtys, Millers, Fikes, Berkleys, 
Klingamans, Shrocks, Wellers, Saylors and Mausts. 

The Dry Creek church, Linn county, was also organized 
in 1856. Two years previous T. G. Snyder and family, of 
Blair county, Pa., had settled there, being the first mem- 
bers of the church in the county, and the only ones, until 
the year of the church organization. That year the church 
was formed with ten or more members. In the fall of the 
year their first love-feast was held in T. G. Snyder’s barn, 
at which time the owner of the barn was set apart for the 
ministry. Two years later they erected their first church 
house, which still stands in a good state of preservation. 
This was one of the first houses built in the State, the 
Libertyville house having been built the same year. Two 
other church houses have since been built by this congrega- 
tion, one of which is in the city of Cedar Rapids. The 
congregation numbers about seventy-five, with D. W. Miller, 
pastor of the country congregation, and 8, F. Miller, pastor 
in Cedar Rapids. 

The year 1856 witnessed another organization, named 
the Iowa River church near Marshalltown, Marshall county. 
It now numbers about seventy members, and is in charge of 
Elder F. M. Wheeler, An Old Folks’ Home for the patron- 
age of the churches in the State was established in 1904, 

In 1857 the church at Greene, Butler county, Iowa, was 
formed, with twenty-one members, and Philip Moss as 
minister, Following him was Elder J. F. Kikenbury, who 
in turn was followed by Harvey Kikenbury, their present 
Elder. A house of worship was built in Greene in 1873, 


which remains the meeting place of the present congrega- 
tion, of seventy-four, 


South Waterloo church, south of Waterloo five miles. Probably the largest country church in the State. 
Size 40 x 80 feet. Seats 800 persons. 


ry. 
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The Clarence church, near Clarence, Cedar county, was 
also organized in 1852, with twelve members. In 1876, a 
church was built, and the membership numbers about sixty- 
five, in charge of Elder John Zuck. 

The Garrison church, Benton county, was organized in 
1858, with fifteen members, and their first house of worship 
was built in 1874. The present membership of eighty-six 
is in charge of Elder Wm. Long. 

The Middle Creek congregation, Mahaska county, was 
formed in 1860. A church was built in 1878, and C. M. 
Brower and S. P. Miller are the ministers at present. 

In 1864 the Crooked Creek church, Washington county, 
was established, with forty members. At present there are 
about twenty-six members, in charge of C. M. Brower, South 
English and A. Sanger, Keota, Iowa. 

The Coon River congregation, Guthrie county, was 
formed in 1865, from the Indian Creek church, as previous- 
ly noted. John Fitz, of Illinois, was the first resident 
elder. A house of worship was built near Panora in 1873. 
The present membership of about 200 is in charge of Elder 
J. W. Diehl and J. D. Haughtelin, assisted by seven minis- 
ters, who conduct services at seven different places within 
the bounds of this congregation. M. Dierdorff preaches at 
Yale, D. D. Bosserman at Bagley, Iowa. 

The church house at Bagley was purchased by the Coon 
River church about 1895. An interest is also held in 
the M. E. church building at Yale, where services are held. 
An addition to the church building near Panora was erected 
in 1895, and sheds were built to feed and shelter about fif- 
ty teams of horses. 

The Elders who served this church previously to those 
who now have charge were John Fitz, 8. Longanecker, G. 
R. Baker, C. Long, R. Badger and Jos. L. Myers. Other 
ministers were Jacob Hamilton, J.C. Miller, A. Brower, M. 
Dierdorff, John Fitz, Daniel Shirk, — Deeter, M. Herman, 
J. B. Diehl, Irving Haughtelin, Emery Fiscel, Ellis Caslow 
and L. D. Bosserman. 
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In Poweshiek county, the Deep River church, and in 
Shelby county, the Harlan church, were also organized in 
1865, and each congregation built a house of worship about 
eleven years later. The first named congregation is in 
charge of Elder G. H. Hopwood, Deep River, and has about 
fifteen members. The other is in charge of Jas. O. Gough- 
nour, Ankeny, Iowa, and numbers about thirty members. 

The following year the Brooklyn church, Poweshiek 
county, was organized, with twelve members. The present 
membership of about sixty is in charge of Elders J. S. Sny- 
der and S. C. Miller. 

The Grundy church, Grundy county, took form in 1867, 
with nineteen members to start with. It now numbers 145, 
with Silas Gilbert and J. E. Jonesin charge, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

In 1868 the Des Moines Valley church was organized 
from the Indian Creek congregation, with thirty members. 
In 1876 a house for worship was built about four miles 
northeast of Ankeny, Polk county, and was enlarged and 
refitted in 1904. About ten years ago the congregation 
purchased the Free Methodist church building, 16th and 
Lyon streets, Des Moines. The present membership of 
over 100 is in charge of Elder S. M. Goughnour, Ankeny, 
Towa, with assistants. Elder J. E. Mohler is pastor in Des 
Moines. 

The Panther Creek congregation was organized in 1869 
in Adel with Elder Christian Long in charge of sixteen 
members. It is now in Dallas county, and the first church 
was built in 1872. In 1875 another house was built one 
and one-half miles east of Dallas Centre, which was formed 
later into the Dallas Centre church. Sunday school was 
begun in 1873, in a school house near the church. There 
are now ninety-six members in charge of Elder Samuel Bad- 
ger, Panther, Iowa. The first Sunday school was held in 
1873. 

The Ames church, near Ames, was established in 1869, 
and is in charge of Elder S. M. Goughnour, Ankeny, Iowa. 
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The South River congregation, Warren county, organ- 
ized in 1870, with eighteen members, now numbers twenty- 
five members, and is in charge of W. W. Folger, Osceola. 

The Nora Springs church, Floyd county, organized in 
1872, with thirty-six members, has now a membership of 
twenty, with O. J. Beaver, as pastor. 

In 1876 the Maple Valley organization, Cherokee coun- 
ty, was formed with ten members. Its forty members are 
now in care of Charles Delp, Aurelia. 

The Dallas Centre church, Dallas county, was organized 
the same year, by separation from the Panther church, with 
fifty-seven members, in charge of Elder Michael Sissler. A 
church building had been erected near Dallas Centre the 
previous year, and is still in use. Another building was 
put up in Beaver, Boone county, a few years ago, where J. 
L. Hudson preaches. There are about 160 members in the 
Dallas Centre congregation, presided over by Elder S. M. 
Goughnour, Ankeny, Iowa. Theresident ministers are El- 
ders B. F. Miller, John Weber, C. B. Rowe, Harvey Royer 
and Maurice Hikenberry. 

In 1877 Wayman Valley church, Clayton county, and 
Pleasant Valley church, Appanoose county, were formed 
with about twelve members each. The former is now in 
charge of C. T. Stone, Edgewood, Iowa. 

The Pleasant Prairie church, Plymouth county, hastwenty- 
seven members in charge of H. T. Maust, Ireton, Iowa. 

In 1884, the Kingsley church, Woodbury county, was 
organized with thirteen members, by Elder J. W. Trostle. 
Their first house of worship was built in 1889, and two 
years later they had a membership of more than 100. In 
1893 they built another house west of Kingsley. The pres- 
ent membership of the Kingsley church is about ninety, 
with Elder D. T. Dierdorff as pastor. 

The Prairie City church, Jasper county, was organized 
in 1894, with twenty members, in charge of Elder J. L. 
‘Thomes. It is now under the care of Elder I. W. Brubak- 
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er, Monroe, with about forty-two members. The church 
building was erected the year of the organization. 2 

In 1896 the Pleasant Hill church was organized from 
the Libertyville congregation, as before noted. 

The South Ottumwa church was organized in 1900, and 
a building erected in 1901. Elder C. E. Wolf, Ottumwa, 
is the pastor. The first preaching services in the city were 
held in a private house at 316 South Moore St., in January, 
1900. In August of the same year tent meetings were held 
by Elder Abram Wolf and Orlando Ogden. The first con- 
vert in the city was an aged Catholic. The first love-feast 
was held August 16, with twenty-eight members, in charge 
of Elder J. M. Follis. The committee to whose labors the 
present comfortable church building in the city is largely 
due, consisted of C. M. Brower, O. Ogden, Mankin Wray, 
and the pastor, Elder C. E. Wolf. The dedication sermon 
was preached by Elder L. H. Eby, of Mound City, Mo. 

Besides these there exist a number of churches organ- 
ized on dates unknown to the writer. Among these are the 
Ollie church, Keokuk county, with S. F. Brower, Ollie, 
Iowa, pastor. Aurelia church, Cherokee county, and Lau- 
rens church, Pocahontas county, in charge of Elder J. D. 
Haughtelin, Panora, Iowa. 

South Keokuk church, Lee county, has fifty-three mem- 
bers, with E. G. Rodabaugh, Libertyville, Iowa, in charge. 
Franklin county church, in care of W. H. Pyle, Hampton, 
Towa, has twenty-five members. Twenty members forming 
the Lake Park church, Dickinson county, are in the care of 
W. H. Eikenbury, Reading, Minn. The Sheldon church, 
Sioux county, has forty members in care of Elder J. E. 
Ralston, Sheldon. Gillett Grove church, Clay county, with 
twelve members, is in care of Geo, Brallier, Greenville, 
Iowa. Spring Creek church, Chickasaw county, with twen- 
ty-six members, is presided over by Harvey Gilliam of 
Fredericksburg, Iowa. 

Drs Motnzs, Iowa, December 1, 1905. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF IOWA LANDS FROM THE 
INDIANS. 


The following article appears in the Iowa Census taken the past year, 
and now going through the hands of the State Printer and State Binder. 
4 is copied here with the illustrative map by permission of the Executive 

ouncil. 


The reverence of the Indian for the ‘‘Father of Waters” 
and the natural boundary the Mississippi formed, served to 
check for a considerable period the flood of immigrants that 
followed the Ohio Valley or reached the Western prairies 
by way of Pittsburg. As early as 1804 the Sacs and Foxes. 
ceded to the United States their land east of the Missis- 
sippi, but it was not until after the defeat of Black Hawk in 
1§32 that the most desirable portion of Iowa, “the Beauti- 
ful Land,” came into possession of the United States. In 
1825 Governor Clarke in council with some three thousand 
chiefs and warriors at Prairie du Chien, assured them that 
the “Great Father’ wanted ‘‘not the smallest piece’ of their 
land, that the only object of their meeting was to bring 
about peace between the hostile tribes. To this end, it was 
agreed that the Sioux should remain north and the Sacs and 
Foxes south of a given line dividing the State from east to 
west. This line began at the mouth of the upper lowa 
river, ascending the river to its left fork which it followed 
to its source, thence in a direct line to the upper fork of the 
Des Moines river in Humboldt county, and thence direct to 
the lower fork of the Calumet river, now known as the Big 
Sioux, which branch according to earlier surveys, lies north 
of the Rock river. 

This imaginary line, however, failed to restrain the hos- 
tile tendency of the warring tribes and in 1830 several 
bands of the Sioux ceded a strip of land twenty miles in 
width from the Mississippi to the Des Moines river situated 
north and adjoining the line of the treaty of 1825. At the 
same time the confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes 
made a like cession south of the treaty line. The two 
acquisitions constituted the so-called Neutral Strip. 
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In the same treaty the tribes of the Sacs and Foxes gave 
the United States that portion of the territory lying west of 
the watershed dividing the Missouri and Des Moines rivers, 
eastward to the Neutral Strip, northward to the present 
state of Minnesota and westward to the Missouri river, with 
the exception of a portion of Lyon county which remained 
in possession of the Sioux. 

This vast tract of land was granted with the understand- 
ing that it should be used for Indian purposes. The Neu- 
tral Strip might be hunted upon by either of the tribal 
parties to the treaty, and the United States was at liberty to 
settle upon any of the lands acquired at this date such other 
tribes as the President might see fit. In accordance with 
this agreement, the Winnebagos after selling their land east 
of the Mississippi were settled upon that portion of the 
Neutral Strip to the east of the Cedar river in its course 
through Butler and Floyd counties, and the Pottawattamies, 
were given 5,000,000 acres in the southwestern part of the 
State of Iowa. 

The noted warrior Black Hawk had vigorously refused 
to recognize the treaty of 1804 and although in 1816 he 
“touched the goose quill,” as he expressed it, to the instru- 
ment affirming the treaty, his reluctance to give up the land 
in question led to the conflict of 1832. He was defeated 
and compelled to sell the land now known as the “Black 
Hawk Purchase.’’ This gave to the United States a tract 
about fifty miles in width, extending along the Mississippi 
river from the Neutral Strip to the Missouri line, with the 
exception of the Keokuk Reserve of four hundred square 
miles along the Iowa river in Louisa county. By this 
means the eastern portion of the State was secured with the 
exception of a small tract of land lying between the Des 
Moines and Mississippi rivers and south of a line drawn 
west from Ft. Madison, reserved under the treaty made in 
1825, for the half-breeds of the Sacs and Foxes of Missou- 
ri, and known as the Half-Breed Tract, 
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Immigration rapidly spread over the territory thus ac- 
quired and in 1856 the Keokuk Reserve was given over to 
the United States. A year later, the need of more land 
being imperative, a tract of 1,250,000 acres lying immed- 
iately west of the Black Hawk Purchase was obtained, mak- 
ing what is known as the “Second Purchase.” 

The treaty of 1830 recognized the claim of the Yankton 
band of the Sioux, to the land ceded at that time, and in 
1837 the government purchased their interest thereby se- 
curing undisputed title to the northern portion of the Neu- 
tral Strip. At the same time the Missouri Sacs and Foxes 
as distinguished from the confederated tribes of Iowa, 
ceded their interest in the land south of the treaty line of 
1825 and between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The 
Iowa bands who had long been recognized as part owners of 
the same territory gave over their interest in 1838, but it 
was not until 1842 that the confederated tribes of the Sacs 
and Foxes wavering before the tide of immigration, ceded 
to the United States all other land east of the Missouri. 
They agreed to vacate at once that portion of the territory 
to the east of the line running due north and south from 
the Painted Rocks on the White Breast fork of the Des 
Moines river, and within three years from the ratification 
of the treaty to move west of the Missouri. 

The remaining rights of the Indians to the State, were 
procured when the Winnebagos in 1846, ceded their interest 
in the Neutral Strip and the Sioux in 1851, gave title to 
the northern portion of the present State. 


PURCHASE PRICE OF IOWA LANDS. 


The exact amount paid the Indians for the lands of Iowa 
cannot be determined. The treaties state the purchase 
price in terms of money, annuities and merchandise, which 
latter item it is impossible to fix a value upon at the present 
time. Another element of uncertainty lies in the overlap- 
ping areas of some of the cessions and the extension of 
several tracts beyond the present confines of the State. 
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The Neutral Strip and cession of 1830 was ceded to the 
United States by certain tribes of the Sioux and the con- 
federated tribes of the Sac and Fox Indians for a sum total 
of $284,132. The remaining tribes having rights in the 
territory gave them over in 1837. In the case of the Miss- 
ouri Sacs and Foxes, however, the cession included not only 
the above mentioned tract, but all the land between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, as far north as the treaty ~ 
line of 1825. The exact extent of the territory claimed by 
this tribe cannot be determined, but it is probable not over 
one-fourth of the grant was in the cession of 1830. The 
same area was included in the treaty with the Iowas in 1838 
for which they received practically the same amount of 
money as the former tribe. Assuming this proportion to be 
correct, the total cost of the 20,000 square miles of land was 
$370,007 or about three cents per acre, 

The Black Hawk Purchase adjoining the Neutral Strip 
upon the south, although taken as a result of the Black 
Hawk war, was made of a strip of land about fifty miles in 
width, extending along the Mississippi to the southern bor- 
der of the State and comprising some 7,500 square miles. 
For this, the government agreed to pay the sum of $655,000 
besides giving annually for thirty years, forty kegs of to- 
bacco, and forty pounds of salt. At the time of making the 
treaty the tribe was given, for the benefit more particularly 
of the women who had lost husbands in the war, a present 
of thirty-five beef cattle, twelve bushels of salt, thirty bar- 
rels of pork, sixty barrels of flour and six thousand bushels 
of Indian corn, Without estimating the value of these lat- 
ter products, the cost of the tract to the United States, was 
about fourteen cents per acre. 

The Keokuk Reserve was secured for $198,599.874, giv- 
ing the United States four hundred square miles of the Iowa 
valley at a little less than eight cents per acre. The land 
immediately west of this tract was more expensive. This 
purchase included 1,250,000 acres of land, and was secured 
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for $377,000 or a little over thirty cents per acre. Of this 
sum, $200,000 was to be held in trust, the government 
agreeing to pay at least five per cent. interest per annum 
upon the same. The remainder not required for debts or 
presents was to be expended to procure laborers to help in 
agricultural pursuits, break up and fence the land still in 
their possession to the westward, erect two grist mills, and 
purchase a large amount of goods desired by the Indians. 

What appears upon the map as the cession of 1842, was 
secured by the treaty with the Iowas in 1838, and from the 
Missouri Sacs and Foxes in 1837, under the conditions pre- 
viously mentioned. The confederated Sacs and Foxes, how- 
ever, had the greatest interest in this land, and in 1842 sold 
the same to the United States for $1,058,566.00 which sum 
added to the amounts previously mentioned, made the total 
cost of the tract $1,137,941.00 or ten cents per acre. Of 
this sum, $878,725 was held in trust by the United States 
upon which the usual charge of five per cent. interest was 
to be paid. 

The remaining strip of land now within the boundaries 
of the State was along the northern border and legally the 
property of the Sioux Indians, although at the period they 
had moved to the northward and occupied what is now 
southern Minnesota. By 1851 they were convinced of their 
inability to hold the lands against the advancing whites, and 
sold what is now a large portion of the State of Minnesota, 
together with their remaining land in Jowa fora sum total 
of $1,390,000. The greater portion of this was to be held 
in trust under the usual conditions. It appears that about 
one-tenth of this cession was in the State of Iowa, and there- 
fore the sum $139,000 may be said to have been paid for 
this northernmost tract. 

Accepting this estimate, the State of Iowa would have 
cost the United States government the sum total of $2,377, - 
547.87, a little over eight cents per acre. 
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EXECUTION OF THE CONFEDERATE SPY 
SAMUEL DAVIS. 


BY MAJ. GEN. G. M. DODGE. 


(From the Confederate Veteran.) 

When Gen. Grant ordered Gen. Sherman ( whose head of 
column was near Eastport, on Tennessee river) to drop every- 
thing and bring his army to Chattanooga, my corps (the 
16th) was then located at Corinth, Miss., and I brought up 
the rear. 

Gen. Grant’s anxiety to attack Bragg’s command before 
Longstreet could return from East Tennessee brought on the 
battle before I could reach Chattanooga. Gen. Grant, there- 
fore, instructed Gen. Sherman to halt my command in Mid- 
dle Tennessee and to instruct me to rebuild the railway from 
Nashville to Decatur. The fulfilling of the above order is 
fully set forth by Gen. Grant in his Memoirs. 

When I reached the line of the Nashville and Decatur 
railroad, I distributed my troops from Columbia south 
towards Athens, Alabama. I had about 10,000 men and 8,- 
000 animals and was without provisions, with no railroad or 
water communication to any base of supply, and was obliged 
to draw subsistence for my command from the adjacent 
country until I could rebuild the railroad and receive my 
supplies from Nashville. 

My command was a part of the “Army of the Tennessee,” 
occupying temporarily a portion of the territory of the ‘“De- 
partment of the Cumberland,” but not reporting or subject 
to the commander of that department. 

Upon an examination of the country, I found that there 
was an abundance of everything needed to supply my com- 
mand, except where Sherman’s forces had swept across it 
along Elk river. He wrote me “I do not think that my 
forces have left a chicken for you.” I also found that I was 
in a country where the sentiment of the people was almost 
unanimously against us. I had very little faith in convert- 
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ing them by the taking of the oath of allegiance; I therefore 
issued an order, stating that the products of the country I 
required to supply my command, and to all who had these 
products, regardless of their sentiments, and would bring 
them to the stations where my troops were located, I would 
pay a fair price, but if I had to send and bring the 
supplies myself, that I should take them without making 
payment, giving them only receipts. I also issued instruc- 
tions that every train going for supplies should be accompa- 
nied by an officer and receipt given for what he took. This 
had a good effect, the citizens generally bringing in their 
supplies to my command and receiving the proper voucher, 
but it also gave an opportunity for straggling bands to rob 
and charge up their depredations to my command. This 
caused many complaints to be filed with the military gover- 
nor of Tennessee and the department commander of the 
Cumberland. 

Upon investigation, I found most of those depredations 
were committed by irresponsible parties of both sides, and I 
also discovered that there was a well organized and disci- 
plined corps of scouts and spies within my lines, one force 
operating to the east of the line, under Capt. Coleman, and 
another force operating to the west, having its headquarters 
in the vicinity of Florence, Alabama. I issued orders to my 
own spies to locate these parties, sending out scouting par- 
ties to wipe them out or drive them across the Tennessee 
river. 

My cavalry had considerable experience in this work in 
and around Corinth, and they were very successful and 
brought in many prisoners, most of whom could only be 
treated as prisoners of war. 

The 7th Kansas Cavalry was very efficient in this service, 
and they captured Samuel Davis, Joshua Brown, Smith and 
Gen. Bragg’s Chief of Scouts and Secret Service, Col. S. 
Shaw, all about the same time. We did not know of the im- 
portance of the capture of Shaw, or that he was the Capt. 
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Coleman commanding Bragg’s secret service force. Noth- 
ing was found on any of the prisoners of importance, except 
upon Davis, who evidently had been selected to carry the in- 
formation they had all obtained through to Gen. Bragg. 
Upon Davis were found letters from Capt. Coleman, the com- 
mander of the scouts to the east of us, and many others, I 
was very anxious to capture Coleman and break up his com- 
mand, as my own scouts and spies within the Confederate 
line were continually reporting to us the news sent south 
from and the movements of Coleman within my lines. 

Davis was brought immediately to me, as his captors 
knew his importance. They believed he was an officer and 
also knew he was a member of Coleman’s command. 

When brought to my office I met him pleasantly. I knew 
what had been found upon him and I desired to locate Cole- 
man and his command and ascertain, if possible, who was 
furnishing the information, which I saw was accurate and 
valuable to Gen. Bragg. 

Davis met me modestly. He was a fine soldierly-looking 
young man, dressed ina faded Federal soldier’s coat, one of 
our army soft hats and top boots. He had a frank, open 
face, which was inclined to brightness. I tried to impress 
upon him the danger he was in, and that I knew he was only 
a messenger, and held out to him the hope of lenient treat- 
ment if he would answer truthfully, as far as he could, my 
questions. 

He listened attentively and respectfully to me, but, as I 
recollect, made no definite answer, and I had him returned 
to the prison. My recollection is that Capt. Armstrong, my 
provost marshal, placed in the prison with him and the other 
prisoners one of our own spies, who claimed to be one of the 
Confederate scouting parties operating within my lines, and 
I think the man More whom the other prisoners speak of as 
having been captured with them and escaping, was this man. 
However, they all kept their own counsel and we obtained no 
information of value from them. 
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The reason of this reticence, was the fact that they all 
knew Col. Shaw was one of our captives, and that if his im- 
portance was made known to us he would certainly be hung, 
and they did not think that Davis would be executed. 

Upon Davis was found a large mail of value. Much of 
it was letters from the friends and relatives of soldiers in the 
Confederate army. There were many small presents, one or 
two, I remember, to Gen. Bragg, and much accurate inform - 
ation of my forces, of our defences, our intentions, substance 
of my orders, criticisms as to my treatment of the citizens 
and a general approval of my payment for supplies, while a 
few denounced severely some of the parties who had hauled 
in supplies under the orders. 

Capt. Coleman mentioned this in one of his letters. 

There were also intimations of the endeavor that would 
be made to interrupt my work, and plans for the capture of 
single soldiers and small parties of the command out after 
forage. 

I had Davis brought before me again, after my provost 
marshal had reported his inability to obtain anything of value 
from him. I then informed him that he would be tried asa 
spy; that the evidence against him would surely convict him, 
and made a direct appeal to him to give me the information 
I knew he had. He very quietly, but firmly, refused to do 
it. I therefore let him be tried and suffer the consequences. 
Considerable interest was taken in young Davis by the pro- 
vost marshal and Chaplain Young, and considerable pressure 
was brought to bear upon them by some of the citizens of 
Pulaski; and I am under the impression that some of them 
saw Davis and endeavored to induce him to save himself, but 
they failed. Mrs. John A. Jackson, I remember, made a person- 
al appeal in his behalf directly to me. Davis was convicted 
upon trial and sentenced. Then one of my noted scouts, 
known as “Chickasaw,” believed he could prevail upon Davis. 
to give the information we asked, 

He took him in hand and never gave it up until the last 
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moment, going to the scaffold with a promise of pardon a few 
moments before his execution. 

Davis died to save his own chief, Col. Shaw, who was in 
prison with him and was captured the same day. 

The parties who were prisoners with Davis have informed 
me that it was Shaw who had selected Davis as the messen- 
ger to Gen. Bragg, and had given him part of his mail and 
papers. 

I did not know this certainly until a long time after the 
war, I first learned of it by rumor and by what some of my 
own scouts have told me since the war, and it has since been 
confirmed confidentially to me by one of the prisoners who 
was captured about the same time that Davis was and who 
was imprisoned with him up to the time he was convicted 
and sentenced, and knew Col. Shaw, as well as all the facts 
in the case. 

The statement made to me was that Col. S. Shaw was the 
chief or an important officer in Gen. Bragg’s secret service 
corps; that Shaw had furnished the important documents to 
Davis, and that their captors did not know Shaw and his 
importance. 

Col. Shaw I sent with the other prisoners north, as pris- 
oners of war; I also learned that Shaw was greatly alarmed 
when he was informed that I was trying to induce Davis to 
give me the information he had. 

This is where Davis showed himself a true soldier. He 
had been entrusted with an important commission by an impor- 
tant officer, who was imprisoned with him, and he died rather 
than betray him. He knew to a certainty, if he informed 
me of the facts, that Shaw would be executed, for he was a 
far more important person to us than was Davis. 

During the war I had many spies captured; some exe- 
cuted who were captured within the Confederate lines and 
who were equally brave in meeting their fate. 

By an extraordinary effort I saved the life of one who 
was captured by Forrest. Through my efforts this man es- 
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caped, though Gen. Forrest sized him up correctly. He was 
one of the most important men we ever had within the Con- 
federate lines. 

Forrest was determined to hang him, but Maj. Gen. Polk 
believed him innocent and desired to save him. 

Great interest was taken in Davis at the time, because it 
was known by all of the command that I desired to save him. 

Your publication bears many evidences of this fact. It 
is not, therefore, necessary for me to state that I regretted 
to see sentence executed; but it was one of the fates of war, 
which is cruelty itself, and there is no refining it. 

I find this letter bearing upon the case; it may be of in- 
terest. It is my first report to Maj. B. M. Sawyer, assistant 
adjutant general, Army of the Tennessee, notifying him of the 
capture of Davis. It is dated Pulaski, Tenn., Nov. 20th, 
1863, and is as follows: 


I herewith enclose copy of dispatches taken from one of Bragg’s spies. 

He had a heavy mail, papers, etc., and shows Capt. Coleman is pretty well 
osted, 

We have broken up several bands of mounted robbers and Confederate 

cavalry in the last week, capturing some five commissioned officers and 

one hundred enlisted men, who have been forwarded. 

I also forward a few of the most important letters found in the mail. 
The tooth brushes and blank books I was greatly in need of and therefore 
appropriated them. Iam, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. M. Dover, Brigadier General. 


The severe penalty of death, where a spy is captured, is 
not because there is anything dishonorable in the fact of the 
person being a spy, as only men of peculiar gifts for such 
service, men of courage and cool judgment and undoubted 
patriotism are selected. The fact that the information they 
obtain is found within their enemy’s lines and probably of 
great danger to an army is what causes the penalty to be so 
very severe. <A soldier caught in the uniform, or a part of 
the uniform of his enemy, within his enemy’s lines, estab- 
lishes the fact that he is a spy and is there in violation of the 
Articles of War and for no good purpose. This alone will 
prohibit his being treated as a prisoner of war, when caught 
as Davis was in our uniform, with valuable documents upon 
him, and seals his fate, 
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T appreciate fully that the people of Tennessee and Davis’ 
comrades understand his soldierly qualities and propose to 
honor his memory. I take pleasure in aiding in the raising 
of a monument to his memory, for although the services he 
performed were for the purpose of injuring my command, 
they were given in faithfully performing the duties he was 
assigned to, 

New York, June 15, 1897. 


THE REIGN OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


In the broadest sense, therefore, the common people rule, 
their joint action prevails, their harmonious wishes dominate 
education. There is no efficiency like their efficiency. There 
is no power like their power. There is no development like 
their development. They stand supreme to all those who 
serve their interests in any capacity. They love their ac- 
cepted leaders, they admire their patriotic teachers, they 
ardently accept their highest conception of what is best. 
They are ready to grant their allegiance to the truth; they 
are strong in their admiration for genuine capability, while 
they hate all shams, sycophancy and trickery. Manliness 
has in such an environment an influence that cannot be mea- 
sured in terms of speech, efficiency in service is recognized 
by the mightiest applause, while the spirit of honor and 
strength gives to civilization its greatest elevation. The 
time has come to learn this lesson in the management of 
public education of relying upon the common people. The 
great demand for the present is for a stronger affiliation 
with the father and the mother of the boys and girls in the 
-school room on the part of every would-be educator. The 
largest and most effective career is possible alone to those 
who know their allegiance to the principles of democracy and 
who intelligently apply these principles to the solving of the 
great problems that are daily found in the work.—President 
H. H. Seerley, State Normal School. 


AN EARLY WEST POINTER. 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


Caprars Apam A, LarrABEE (father of Honorable Wil- 
liam Larrabee, of Clermont, Iowa, eighteen years—1868 to 
1885—a State Senator, and more recently—1886 to 1890— 
Governor of the State) graduated from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, March 1,1811. In accept- 
ing his appointment he wrote to the Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral Henry Dearborn, as follows: 


WinpuaM, Conn., February 8, 1808. 

Sim: I have been honored withan appointment of cadet of artillery at- 
tached to the military school at West Point, and in compliance with your 
request I transmit you my answer as accepting said appointment, at the 
same time pledging my sacred honor and my life in defense of my country 
and its liberties. I avail myself of this opportunity of tendering my sin- 
cere acknowledgments to His Excellency the President of the United States. 
for the important favor which he has been pleased to confer upon me, at 
the same time assuring him that when my country calls no exertions shall 
be too arduous to deter me from fulfilling my duty. 

» Lam, sir, with the most profound respect, 
Your obedient and humble servant, 


Apam A. LARRABEE. 
Hon. Henry Drarzorn, Secretary of War. 


In pursuance of this appointment the young man, then 
twenty-one years of age, reported at the academy in due sea- 
son, and remained until his graduation. Upon the comple- 
tion of his studies he was appointed second lieutenant of 
light artillery. His promotion toa first lieutenancy followed 
a couple of months later. His service at that time was in 
garrisons on the Atlantic coast, though he also participated 
in the campaign along the northern frontier in 1812. His 
next service was under General Wilkinson on the St. Law- 
rence, where he was engaged in the attack on La Colle Mills, 
March 80, 1814. In this engagement he was shot through 
the lungs, the bullet lodging against the shoulder-blade, 
whence it was removed by the surgeon, really passing” 
through the body. He was reported killed, but fortunately 
recovered from the terrible wound. It was almost a miracle 
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CAPTAIN ADAM A. LARRABEE, U. S. A, 


A graduate of West Point Military Academy, March 1, 1811. Father of 
Governor William Larrabee. 
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for the surgeons of those days to save the life of a soldier so 
badly wounded, though it speaks volumes as to the powerful 
vitality and fine physical condition of the patient. 

In this fight General Wilkinson had attacked some two 
hundred of the British forces who were strongly posted in 
the stone mill at La Colle. Two pieces of artillery were 
brought up and planted within two hundred yards of the 
mill. General Wilkinson surrounded it, expecting to dis- 
lodge and capture the enemy, in which he failed on account 
of the strength of the walls. Captain McPherson fell, shot 
through the thigh, and was carried off the field. Lieutenant 
Larrabee took his place, but was very soon wounded, when 
the command devolved upon Lieutenant Sheldon. After be- 
ing thus wounded Lieutenant Larrabee was hauled about 
twenty miles in an open sleigh to the home of the illustrious 
Chancellor Reuben H. Walworth, where he was tenderly 
cared for by the family. It was no doubt due to this excel- 
lent nursing that his life was saved. He was soon after pro- 
moted to a captaincy, but resigned his commission in 1815. 

Captain Larrabee was married to Hannah Gallup Lester 
in 1817, who bore him nine children, all of whom survived 
him except John, who died in 1852. In 1828 the subject of 
this sketch was chosen a member of the board of visitors to 
the Military Academy. He also served as presidential elec- 
tor in the great Tippecanoe campaign of 1840. 

The business of his civil life was farming rather than pol- 
itics, and in this way he won very conspicuous success. He 
was for over fifty years continuously one of the trustees of 
the old savings bank of Norwich, Connecticut, the deposits 
in which at the time of his death had increased to almost 
$9,000,000. ‘Tradition assures us that he was a most excel- 
lent financial manager, an enviable trait which was transmit- 
ted to more than one of his sons. He was not only a hard 
worker, but very frugal and saving in his habits, as one 
would judge upon seeing his portrait in the Iowa Historical 
Collections; but to proper objects of charity, and the cause 
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of religion, he was always a most liberal giver. He was 
punctual in the discharge of every trust that was committed 
to him, always present at the meetings of the bank trustees, 
and taking a thorough interest in all its transactions. The 
scars which he carried to his grave, as well as the promotions 
he received, afford abundant evidence that his youthful pledge 
to the President of the United States, who had appointed 
him to his cadetship, was faithfully and patriotically carried 


out. 
When peace was declared he had no liking for the mo- 


notony of regular army life, but promptly resigned to take 
his chances in a business career. His systematic training at 
West Point was visible in all his after years, and his ideas of 
hard work, economy, business integrity, order, and punctu- 
ality were a most precious legacy to his sons, who have 
abundantly prospered through the same praiseworthy quali- 
ties. He was born in Ledyard, Connecticut, March 14, 1787, 
and died in Windham, Connecticut, October 28, 1869. 

In the same compartment of the Iowa Historical (Aldrich) 
Collections which contains his autograph letter there is one 
addressed to him, as follows: 

Norwion, Conngoriour, 22d July, 1813. 
Sir: Ihave received your letter of the 12th instant. The militia are 
again ordered to New London, and I hope you will make a good fight if 
the enemy should attack. 
Tam, sir, with esteem, your most ob’t servant, 


Jacos Krn@spury, Inspector General. 
To Lr, Apam Larraser, Groton, Connecticut. 


Since I prepared the above*sketch in 1891, for Mrs, 
Martha J. Lamb’s Magazine of American History (v. 265, 
pp. 871-74), I have come into possession of a few additional 
facts relating to Captain A. A. Larrabee, which I will here 
set down. 

He served as railroad commissioner of the state of Con- 


necticut, but I have no data as to the time or length of his 
service, 
According to his friend, Hon. James O. Crosby, of Gar- 
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navillo, Iowa, he was a model banker. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days were the only days when the finance committee, of 
which he was a member, met in the bank parlor to consider 
and decide upon loans. For fifty years Captain Larrabee 
never failed to be present at these important business meet- 
ings, save when he was absent in the west visiting his chil- 
dren. He expressed his belief to Mr. Crosby that the disas- 
ters to banks came from their great anxiety to make money 
too fast. ‘High rates of interest mean poor security.” 

After the death of his father he came into possession of 
the old family homestead, consisting of 100 acres east of the 
town of Windham. Later on he acquired 500 acres adjoin- 
ing the old farm—a very handsome estate. All accounts 
agree that he was a model farmer and business man. 

While he was at West Point there was no “class rank.”’ 
This distinction did not come until 1818. His number in 
the line of graduates, from the beginning, was 55. That he 
was a bright and industrious scholar is evidenced by the fact 
that he was from the first assigned to studies in artillery, the 
highest branch of the regular service, after the engineers. 

The State Historical Department some years ago received 
from the family of Captain Larrabee, his uniform coat, waist- 
coat and ivory-hilted sword, which were on his person at the 
time he was so seriously wounded in battle. These, with 
others of his personal belongings, including the remnants of 
his over-coat and the great British bullet which came so 
near ending his life, are now carefully preserved in the well- 
known “Larrabee case’’ in the Iowa Historical Museum. 


THE FOLLOWING are the officers of the State Historical 
Society, jocated at Burlington, for the present year: Rey. 
Wm. Salter, President; David Rorer, Vice President; Dr. 
Philip Harvey, Corresponding Secretary; A. D. Green, Re- 
cording Secretary; W. D. Gilbert, Treasurer; R. M. Green, 
Librarian.—The Iowa Citizen (Des Moines), Feb. 23, 1858. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF LOCAL ARCHIVES. 


A destructive fire in the heart of the business district of 
Des Moines recently made many property owners of the cap- 
ital city appreciate the benefits of fire insurance. Some 
because they had been forehanded and had secured them- 
selves amply against losses; others, alas, because they had 
not been thus prudent and their losses were total and in 
may cases beyond reparation. The losses of tangible prop- 
erty, such as buildings, stocks of goods, office furnishings, 
were, of course, grievous to those sustaining them. But the 
losses most deplored by those afflicted, we suspect, were those 
that involved book accounts, valuable papers, securities and 
vouchers, and especially precious heirlooms, mementos, 
paintings and statuary. Many of the latter were held in es- 
teem by their owners above price; and their loss was abso- 
lutely irreparable. This was notably true of a number of 
paintings owned by one who was both a collector and con- 
noisseur of pictorial art, 

The anxious, hopeless air of the man searching for val- 
ued heirlooms and records and securities in the debris of a 
building ruined by fire or storm and flood will ever and anon 
characterize the features of citizens of many a city in Iowa 
if they do not compel their local officers to exercise greater 
prudence than is now common in preserving township, city 
and county archives against damage through gross neglect, 
decay or reckless disposition, or their utter destruction by 
fire or flood. 

Aside from the records in the offices of county recorders, 
who preserve for us the records of our titles to land and 
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tangible property and choses in action, we may doubt if any 
one can find in any considerable number of our local public 
offices the chief record books covering the official transac- 
tions of their pioneer periods adequately bound, numbered, 
indexed, cataloged and shelved in vaults proof against fire 
and damp. Further, excepting records in current use, there 
are few, if any, city or town halls or county court houses 
wherein the archives pertaining to affairs prior to 1880 are 
either completely or properly preserved. We probably 
should not do violence to the truth if we should say that the 
same condition is to be found down as late as 1890. 

The county court houses of recent construction are doubt- 
less fireproof, and in addition they contain fireproof vaults of 
greater or less capacity. The same may be said of some of 
the city halls in our larger cities. But, generally speaking, 
the protection of local archives against destruction by fire is 
meagre in the extreme. Many, if not most, of our city or 
town halls are firetraps, being old frame buildings or brick 
structures in constant danger from defective chimneys or 
from electric wiring hastily installed or poorly insulated. 
Most of the offices have, of course, what are alleged to be 
“fireproof” safes, of ancient construction, that seldom stand 
severe treatment; but these are utterly inadequate even if 
they afford real protection in time of fire, because they can- 
not possibly contain more than the record books and vouch- 
ers in current demand. 

Another fact generally overlooked that greatly aggravates 
the dangers of loss of local archives by fire or dispersion is 
that even current records of towns and small cities are not 
always to be found in the safes or vaults of town halls. They 
are more often than not scattered about here and there in 
their several communities, in the desks or pigeon holes of 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, or real estate agents who act as 
clerks, or treasurers, or as chairmen of councilmanic or town- 
ship committees. Some of these officials have fireproof facil- 
ities for safe keeping records, but it is rare that such is the 
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case, Besides the imminent danger of losses by fire, the 
likelihood of irretrievable loss by mutilation, or gross neg- 
lect, is notoriously increased by this common practice of 
scatteration. 

But surprise rapidly develops into amazement if one 
examines into the sort of care given local archives in the 
quarters assigned them in our county court houses and city 
halls. Records of periods prior to 1890, and even of more 
recent date, are to be found in all sorts of places and in all 
sorts of conditions. In various county and city offices decent 
care is attempted; books and papers are properly bound, 
numbered, listed, classified, and filed in places fit for their 
preservation from vermin, mice and mould. But, except in 
recently constructed public buildings, this is not common. 
One is likely to find the “old” out-of-date records or files 
“put away” high upon shelves out of easy reach, their where- 
abouts forgotten, or in boxes in some old junk room unfit or 
undesired for other use, or in attics, cellars, closets or vaults, 
and sometimes in outbuildings. The books and papers are 
generally in greater or less confusion. It is the exception 
if they have not been tossed, dumped or kicked into their 
present place by reckless or inconsiderate persons, official and 
other. Dust and grime or mould make labels undecipher- 
able. Pages of records are often so badly mildewed as to be 
illegible. Sometimes valuable books and files of letters and 
vouchers are found in indiscriminate, unsightly heaps on 
floors. Covers have been wrenched and torn; leaves have 
been badly jammed, mutilated, and pulled out, and the col- 
lection is the sport of bugs, rats and mice; an object of dis- 
gust to those who perchance stumble upon the heap, or must 
needs search through it. 

If local records are worth keeping at all, and it is to be 
presumed that it is worth while, then such lack of fire pro- 
tection is in and of itself the height of imprudence. Among 
a people so boastful of their native common sense and thrift 
this neglect is surprising. 
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A prudent business man who has valuable books, heir- 
looms, accounts, papers, policies of insurance, records, and 
securities, provides fireproof, water-tight deposit boxes, safes 
or vaults for their preservation. He does this as a matter of 
course. Even householders, if they have any considerable 
number of like valuables and do not possess adequate facili- 
ties for their safe keeping on the home premises, rent safe 
deposit boxes from their banker or trust company. Common 
sense and common prudence alike call for similar precau- 
tionary measures by counties and municipalities in the pre- 
servation of their local archives. The people of the State at 
large, and the legislature in particular, have for years exhib- 
ited an increasing interest in the preservation of the State’s 
archives and historical records, documentary and general. 
The public has peremptorily demanded and secured more 
facilities for insuring due protection and care thereof. It is 
high time that the people of our cities and towns realize that 
their local official records are in grave danger of irreparable 
loss both by sheer neglect and by fire, and preventive mea- 
sures should be instituted immediately and vigorously. 


FINE PRINTING IN IOWA. 


There are few directions in which, during the past dozen 
years, more substantial progress has been made in Iowa than 
in that of fine book and general printing. There are several 
well known firms at the capital whose book and job printing 
has attained remarkable excellence. Our attention has been 
called to this subject more distinctly by learning that some 
of the large book sellers in eastern cities have come to Iowa 
for their best printing. In one instance one of our lowa 
printers has manufactured a book which sells for $20 a copy, 
for which he received the sum of $10 for each one printed. 
Lately he informed us that he had ten books in hand which 
he was manufacturing for a distinguished firm in Cleveland. 
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These books were to be printed in limited editions and the 
contract required a high class of work in the points of print- 
ing, paper and binding. In another Iowa town a large num- 
ber of splendid books are constantly in process of manufac- 
ture and appearing at frequent intervals. This should be a 
matter of great pride to our people who are interested in 
artistic work. The subject appeals toe us more especially 
from the fact that most of the printing to which we refer is 
in the direction of historical publications. Of course, these 
books bear high prices and very justly, when the quality of 
the work and the limited number issued are considered. We 
always rejoice to see such books, and more especially when 
they bear the imprint of an Iowa publishing house. Again, 
in the direction of calendar printing, it has long been widely 
understood that some of the finest in the United States ema- 
nate from an enterprising Iowa town, where the establish- 
ment has grown, through the high quality of its work, to 
simply immense proportions. Its “traveling men’’ now visit 
every state in the Union. Some of the pamphlets issued by 
our county auditors are especially fine. The quality of gen- 
eral newspaper printing shows equal improvement. Some 
special editions that come to the Historical Department are 
not surpassed in the points of printing and illustration, aside 
from the fact they are precious epitomes of the history of 
their several localities. All this emphasizes the well known 
expression that, ‘In all that is good, Iowa affords the best.” 
We need hardly add that it gives us great pleasure to place 
these twentieth century facts upon record. 


THE BUILDING STONES OF IOWA. 


It has been very much the custom heretofore whenever a 
public building has been erected to send out of the State for 
the principal part of the materials. In doing this our people 
have patronized the states of Indiana and Minnesota. As a 
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matter of course these materials are excellent, else our build- 
ers would not have chosen them. But the writer of this item 
has long been of the impression that there are just as good 
building stones in our State as can be found anywhere in the 
United States, in the direction of sedimentary rocks, We 
have, however, few crystalline rocks which are used in build- 
ing, but the sedimentary material is excellent. An example 
of this can be seen in the Historical Building which is now 
close on to completion. Certainly no more beautiful stone 
can be found anywhere. Its whiteness is that of marble, 
and its appearance seems to improve with age, while many 
other stones suffer from discoloration due to atmospheric 
agencies. We need not particularize more definitely, for 
samples of both kinds of material are in distinct evidence 
to whomsoever visits the capitol at Des Moines. This build- 
ing material exists in many of our counties. Some of our 
northeastern counties are “full of it.” While we have no 
especially definite information, we believe that in twenty 
Towa counties excellent building stone should be readily ob- 
tained. Why there should be a prejudice against this one 
of our important resources we will not undertake to set forth. 
‘That it exists is palpable to every observer. That it is ill- 
founded, we believe to be equally true. 

Again, it is a well known fact that in the direction of 
brick Iowa produces some of the very best. Some of the 
lighter colored specimens seem to be equal to the famed 
brick of Milwaukee. Our deposits of clay are absolutely 
inexhaustible, and as competition results in demonstrating 
their excellence we may: expect that in a few years Lowa 
bricks will be in demand wherever the best class of building 
(and paving) material is required. 

This item is not intended as an advertisement for any 
particular quarry, but simply to place on record the fact that 


there is no need of going abroad for the best building mate- 
rial in the United States. 
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TWO OLD LETTERS. 


The old settlers of Burlington, Iowa, held an “‘Anniver- 
sary Meeting’’ on some date in June, 1858, extending invi- 
tations among others, to Messrs. Edward Kilbourne, of Keo- 
kuk, and Charles Negus, of Fairfield. Mr. Kilbourne was a 
Connecticut man, born at Marlborough, Jan. 22, 1814. He 
came to Iowa in 1836, residing first at Montrose, Lee coun- 
ty, and later in Fort Madison and Davenport, finally settling 
in Keokuk in 1848. This was thenceforth his home until his 
death. He was a man.of affairs, a leader in business enter- 
prises and in the Episcopal church. He engaged in steam- 
boat navigation and the building and management of rail- 
roads. In this last direction the most important work with 
which he was connected was the Des Moines Valley Railroad. 
He died Feb. 3, 1878. Mr. Kilbourne responded to the in- 
vitation from Burlington as follows: 


KeEoxux, June Ist, 1858. 

Gents: Your polite invitation to attend the “Anniversary Meeting of 
the Old Settlers” came duly to hand, and it was my intention to be present 
and assist in the celebration, but I regret to say that it will not be possi- 
ble for me to do so. 

Twenty-two years ago to-day I arrived in Chicago, a youthful adven- 
turer in quest of health and fortune. Chicago at that time contained from 
1,200 to 2.000 inhabitants, while Iowa, then known as the “Black Hawk 
Purchase,” was almost an unbroken wilderness. A month later I was 
traveling up the Mississippi on the good steamer Dubuque, Capt. Geo. W. 
Atchison commanding, and Capt. LeRoy Dodge clerk. We passed the 
present site of the city of Keokuk in the night, and the next day—th- 
day of July, 1836,—landed at Burlington, (as I find noted in my journal) 
“a new town in Wisconsin.” Our stay was brief, but long enough for me 
to ascertain that the price of the best lots was $500 each, which from the 
then appearance of the place I deemed to be extravagantly high, but read- 
ily accounted for in view of the wild mami tr speculation then prevail- 
ing. I may add thes ™ happy, however, tio learn from some of my 
“ $ ” $ » 

ancient” Burlir ss sas that an investment: at that time, even at the 


Sa aera iy > otwithstanding the present stringent times, would 


The day follow. 2°%8'passed the town of Davenport,then recently laid 
out but containing no buildings, Stephenson (now Rock Island) contain- 
ing about 380 houses, mostly built of logs, and landing at the island of 
Rock Island Col. Geo, Davenport came on board and went with us to Ga- 
lena. He informed me that emigrants were going into the “Black Hawk 
Purchase” in great numbers and he was of the opinion, extravagant as it 
might appear, that not less than three to four thousand had already settled 
there. Previous to this time, and up to the 4th of July, the territory com- 
prising the present State of Iowa was under the government of Michigan 
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and the title to all the lands to which the Indian title had been extin- 
guished (except the Half Breed Reservation in Lee county) remained in the 
U.S., and so remained for a period of two years. 

How wonderful the change! There were then two counties in the Ter- 
ritory and a population of 4,000. Now we have one hundred counties with 
a population of 600,000, and it is gratifying to know that this unparalleled 
increase in population has brought with it to the early settlers and found- 
ers of this fair commonwealth generally a corresponding increase in 
wealth, in the comforts and luxuries of life, educational advantages, and 
all those things which distinguish the dwellers in cities from the settler on 
the frontier. 

Trusting that the “Pioneer Hawkeye Association” may hold their an- 
nual celebration while any of the original band remain, and that I may 
have the pleasure at some future gathering to meet with them, 

I am, Gents, very respectfully, 
EDWARD KILBOURNE. 
‘To Messrs. J. C. Hall, A. W. Carpenter, Ebenezer Cook, Committee, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 


Hon. Charles Negus, of Fairfield, was also the recipient 
of an invitation to attend this “anniversary meeting.” He 
was a pioneer of very considerable note in southern lowa—a 
self-made, but highly cultured man. He was a lawyer, and 
at one time served as Judge of Probate for Jefferson county. 
He was elected to the lower house of the general assembly 
in 1850. He also served a term as prosecuting attorney. 
His most valuable service, however, and that for which he 
will longest be remembered, was the writing of many excel- 
lent articles on the early history of Iowa. For the most part 
these were published in the 1st series of Taz ANNALS OF Iowa. 


Sis 


FAIRFIELD, June Ist, 1858. 
To Messrs. Hall, Carpenter and Cook: 

Sirs: Yours, inviting me to attend the old settlers celebration at Bur- 
lington, has been received, and I feel highly honored by the compliment 
you have shown me; and could I get to your eitv by any reasonable exer- 


tion I should most certainly attend your celebratic ‘'" t mud and water 
render the undertaking almost impracticable, so I shu ‘2 to forego the 
pleasure of participating in your festival to the old 's. I desire to 
be represented on the occasion and for this purpose I} with send youa 
toast: 7 a 


“The old settlers of the Black Hawk Purchase—may they live to see 
Towa the first state in the Union.” 
Yours most respectfully, 
CuarxEs NEGUS. 
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COL. THOMAS COX—HARVEY REID. 


Our leading article presents an interesting sketch of the 
life and public services of Col. Thomas Cox, who was a con- 
spicuous personage in the political affairs of Iowa Territory. 
It is from the ready pen of Mr. Harvey Reid, of Maquoketa, 
who is demonstrating that he possesses rare capacity as an 
original investigator of historical subjects. When he under- 
took to learn something concerning Col. Cox, the sources of 
information were practically hidden from view. His subject 
had resided in Illinois when it was a territory, and had mi- 
grated to Iowa early enough to be elected to a seat in its first 
territorial house of representatives. He had served with 
credit in several military organizations and had borne an 
honorable and most efficient part in ridding Jackson county 
of a banditti which threatened the property and lives of its 
citizens who were peacefully inclined. In this last affair he 
showed his admirable qualities as a soldier, for it was neces- 
sary to organize the equivalent of a military command to 
capture and punish the banditti. The “war” in Jackson 
county was one of the most interesting and thrilling episodes 
in our early history. It will now be understood by those who 
read this sketch of Col. Cox. Mr. Reid admirably presents 
these facts which have caused him a world of trouble to un- 
earth, showing that Col. Cox was a hero in both his public 
and private life, and a leading and useful pioneer whose 
memory should be gratefully cherished in Iowa. He has also 
succeeded in acquiring much other historical information, 
from hitherto hidden sources, which will be given to the 
public hereafter. 


NEW PORTRAITS, 


There have recently been placed in the Art Gallery of 
the Historical Department oil portraits of three representa- 
tive pioneer journalists of this State—Hon. John D. Hunter, 
Hon, W. W. Junkin and Hon. Matt Parrott. Mr. Hunter 
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is still living in Webster City, Iowa, though he is a stricken 
invalid, whose recovery from a painful disease is doubtless 
out of the question. In addition to his newspaper work he 
served his county two terms in the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he was the author of a bill foreshadowing 
the later enactment providing for the present board of con- 
trol of State institutions. Messrs. Junkin and Parrott are 
dead. Mr. Junkin resided for quite fifty years in Fairfield, 
where he was one of the founders of The Ledger of that city, 
and one of the most efficient promoters of its public library. 
Mr. Parrott, in addition to founding The Waterloo Reporter, 
was a conspicuous and highly useful man in public life. He 
served two terms as State Binder, a four years’ term in the 
Senate, and as Lieutenant Governor, narrowly missing a nom- 
ination for the Governorship of the State. 

These are excellent portraits of pioneer Iowans who were 
well known and influential in their several fields of usefulness. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rending of Virginia, A History, by Granville Davisson Hall. Glencoe, 

Tll., 1902, pp. 622. 

This is a thorough representation and elucidation of one of the most 
unique and important events in American history, the organization of the 
State of West Virginia and its separation from the original State of Vir- 
ginia. The time wascritical. Making West Virginia free was of the same 
momentous consequences as making Kansasfree. The preservation of the 
Union depended upon both. They were the beginning of the end of slave- 
ry. The author, a native of West Virginia, bore a strenuous part in the 
work. He gives a full and accurate history of the acts and proceedings by 
which, when the “Old Dominion” lapsed from the Union, another star 
arose in our national firmament. Speaking of Virginia under the slave 
regime, he says: “The breeding of negroes was more lucrative than breed- 
ing of cattle, or raising tobacco, and not so exhaustive of the soil. There 
was a good deal of cross-breeding, and a large percentage of the human 
stock shipped to the Gulf States bore the best blood of the F. F. V.” p. 49. 


Poccalito, A Tale of Telegraph Hill, by Eugenie Kellogg. San Francisco, 
Cal., 1903, pp. 130. 
The story of a little Italian child, whose father got his living upon the 
fishing-grounds about the City of the Golden Gate, is here told in an inter- 
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esting manner and with tender pathos. It is followed by an exceedingly 
vivid description of a bull-fight which the author witnessed in the City of 
Mexico, and by other stories relating to different sorts of people. All 
show a wide range of observation, and the large sympathy of the author 
with the toiling and submerged children of our common humanity, the 
castaways of a boasted civilization. The book should awaken the public 
conscience to wiser and more effective measures than have yet been found 
for the moral and industrial education of every child that is born, for a 
more equitable distribution of land, and for a better housing of the poor 
in the crowded cities. The early life of the author was in Woodbury coun- 
ty, Iowa, where her mother died in 1863, a martyr to “the blizzards of the 
savage wilderness” in the pioneer days of northwestern Iowa. 


Miriam. By Julia Baldwin McKibben. N.Y., Eaton & Maines, 1905, pp. 331. 


This is a story of the civil war, of a southern plantation, and of a slave 
girl with a good deal of white blood in her veins, who through many moy- 
ing incidents, divers adventures, and the whirligig of war, rises above 
racial inferiority and gains respectability and a good standing ameng 
white people. Her ‘“‘mammy” is a well-drawn character, though with a 
pathos of negro dialect in her shrewd common sense. The book is writ- 
ten in the interest of humanity, in sympathy with the industrial work of 
Booker Washington, and the amelioration of the race problem. The author 
is a native of Van Buren county, daughter of the late Charles Baldwin, of 
Keosauqua: her mother was a sister of the late George G. Wright, Chief 
Justice, and U. 8. Senator. Ww. 8. 


Biographical Review of Des Moines County, Iowa, containing Biographical 
and Genealogical Sketches of Many of the Prominent Citizens of To-day 
and also of the Past. Illustrated. Chicago: Hobart Publishing Compa- 
ny. 1905. 


The title of this handsome volume describes it fairly and fully. In its 
‘1101 large and beautifully printed pages it presents well-written sketches 
of the noted men who have lived in Burlington and Des Moines county 
from the time of their early settlement. It is not a work in which no man 
appears who does not. pay money for that privilege, but is impartial, like 
a general cyclopedia, freely giving its subjects space in accordance with 
their position and consequence in the community and State. Many of the 
sketches are accompanied by fine steel or half-tone portraits, adding greatly 
to the attractiveness of the book, which in all respects is the finest of the 
kind published in the State—a work which will be very useful in Iowa li- 
braries. Most appropriately, the frontispiece is a splendid steel portrait of 
the lamented Philip M. Crapo, philanthropist and statesman. The only 
objection we can see to this volume is its great size and weight, and its 


liability to go to pieces. It should have been issued in two or three 
octavos. : 
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Report of the Iowa Commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Lowis, 1904. Compiled and edited by the Secretary, Freeman R. Cona- 
way. The Register and Leader Company, Des Moines, 1905. 


In this handsome volume of 418 pages, Mr. Conaway presents a very 
full and comprehensive report of the part taken by Iowa in the great Ex- 
position at St. Louis. While his work has been largely that of a compiler 
of reports by others, he has collected a great variety of material which will 
be of the highest service in the writing of Iowa history. The volume is 
‘copiously illustrated with portraits and views of edifices and scenery. It 
possesses permanent value as an Iowa work of reference, and Mr. Conaway 
deserves the thanks of our people for the admirable manner in which he 
has discharged his difficult work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OMISSION CORRECTED. 


WessTER Crry, Iowa, Sept. 14, 1905. 

Epitor or Tur Annats: I have read with much interest the valuable 
contribution of Col. Charles A. Clark in Tur Annaus or Iowa for July, 
1905, entitled “Congressional Medals of Honor and Iowa Soldiers.” 

In giving the list of Iowa soldiers, and those who have long been citi- 
zens of this State but who served in military organizations from other 
states, to whom these medals have been issued, through mistake, one name 
has been omitted. 

In justice to the gallant soldier whose name does not appear I hand 
you the following copy of letter, and extract from another, which, at my 
request, Mr. Kephart has placed in my hands: 

Tue Minirary SEORETARY’S OFFIOE, 
Wasuineron, D. C., June 6, 1905. 
Mr. James Kepuart, Webster City, Iowa. 

Sir: Iam directed by the Acting Secretary of War to inform you that, 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved April 23, 1904, a Medal 
-of Honor of new design has this day been issued to you to replace the 
medal awarded you April 25, 1899, under the act of Congress approved 
March 38, 1863. KE. R. Hixxis, 

Military Secretary. 

The following is an extract from the letter of the Adjutant General to 
Mr. Kephart advising him of the award of the medal which was replaced 
by the one referred to in the foregoing letter: 


The Secretary of: War has awarded to youa Medal of Honor for most 
distinguished bravery in action, at Vicksburg, Miss., May 19,1863. At the 
assault on the Confederate works Mr. Kephart, then a private of Company 
C, 1st Battalion, 13th U. S. Infantry, voluntarily and at the risk of his life, 
when the battalion was about to retreat, returned, and under a severe fire 
from the enemy, aided and assisted to the rear an officer who had been 
-severely wounded and left on the field, thereby saving him from capture. 


Mr. Kephart informs me that the officer rescued was Lieut. Joseph L. 
‘Horr who commanded one of the companies in the assault. Mr. Kephart 
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was on duty as one of the headquarters guards with Gen. Sherman on 
many of his campaigns, and was one of the honorary pall bearers at the 
General’s funeral. Mr. Kephart has been a highly esteemed citizen of 
Webster City for many years, is a past commander of the local post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and is now a member of the local Board of 
Education. As soldier and citizen his record is a most honorable one. 


Yours very truly, 
G. W. CroseEy. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Epitor or Tue Annats: The last number of THe Annas oF Iowa con- 
tains a communication criticising the descriptive and historical sketch of 
Boone county contained in the Iowa State Atlas, published last year. 

The sketches of the various counties, prepared for the State Atlas, were 
mostly compiled from old county histories published twenty to forty years 
ago, and from their early date supposed to be accurate. Before publica- 
tion these compilations were submitted to parties residing within the 
counties for review, criticism and correction. In many cases they were 
sent to the county superintendent as one being most likely to take un in- 
terest in the matter; in some cases to the county auditor, and in others to. 
some private citizen. 

In regard to Boone county, the editor’s record shows that the sketch of 
’ that county was compiled from one written over thirty years ago, and was 
reviewed by a resident of Boone county and returned with his approval. 

Very respectfully, 


; Tue Iowa PuBLISHING COMPANY. 
Davenport, Iowa, Nov. 12, 1905. 


VALUABLE BOUND VOLUMES OF EARLY NEWSPAPERS. 


James G. Edwards was a foremost newspaper editor, first in the State 
of Illinois at Jacksonville, and afterwards in the Territory and State of 
Iowa at Fort Madison and Burlington. Four bound volumes of the news- 
papers he edited have been presented by Mrs. Louisa Prince Love, of Cam- 
den, N.J., to the public library of Burlington. They are invaluable to his- 
torical students of the period of twenty-one years which they cover. Mrs.. 
Love is a niece of Mr. Edwards’ wife, and was brought up in his family, 
as was her sister, Ellen, who was married to Major General John M. Corse 
(Annats, ii, 2).. Mr. James Love died last year. He was an honored and 
beloved citizen of Burlington, a bookseller, a warm personal friend of 
Henry George, author of “Progress and Poverty.” 

The volumes of newspapers are: 

1. The Western Observer, Jacksonville, Ill., No. 8 to No. 49, from May 83,. 
1830, to May 14, 1831. 
2. eerie ede ios. Patriot, No. 1 to No. 18, from March 24, 1838, to July 
’ ‘ 
The Burlington Patriot. Specimen number. Dec. 18, 1838. 
aoe Pays ree Burlington, No. 1 to No. 18, from June 6 to August. 
. : 
The Hawk-Eye and Iowa Patriot, from Sept 5, 1839, to May 27, 1841. 
3. The Burlington Hawk-Eye, from May 29, 1845, to Feb. 8, 1848. 
4. The Burlington Hawk-Eye, from March 22, 1849, to June 26, 1851. w. s.. 


RICHARD P,. CLARKSON, 


Pioneer settler, farmer, soldier, printer, editor of the Des Moines Daily Register, 
and U, 8, pension agent for lowa and Nebraska. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


RicHARD PERKINHON CLARKSON was born in Brookville, Indiana, April 
16, 1840; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, October 3, 1905. The published 
biographical sketches of Mr. Clarkson say little concerning his early edu- 
cation, except that he learned the printing trade in the office of The 
Brookville American, which was owned by his father. The family removed 
to Grundy county, Iowa, in 1855, and settled upon a tract of land which 
became widely known as “Melrose Farm.” Upon this farm Richard labored 
for some years. He came to Des Moines in 1861 and workeda few months 
as a printer in the office of The Des Moines Register, then published by 
Frank W. Palmer. In October of that year heenlisted in Company A, 12th 
Iowa Infantry, which soon afterwards left for the front. The regiment 
participated in the battle of Shiloh, where, after hard fighting, it was cap- 
tured on the 6th day of April, 1862. Richard spent seven months in Con- 
federate prisons, after which he was exchanged and returned to his regi- 
ment, with which he served to the end of the war. Returning from the 
army in 1865, he resumed his labors on Melrose Farm, where he remained 
until 1870. In that year the Clarksons, father and two sons, Richard P.. 
and James §., purchased The Des Moines Register. In 1872 the sons pur- 
chased their father’s interest. In the year 1889 James sold his interest to 
Richard, who published it thereafter until he sold -the establishment in 
July, 1902, to George E. Roberts, now Director of the U.S. Mint. Some 
months after he left the office he was appointed U.S. Pension Agent for 
the district of Iowa and Nebraska. Mr. Clarkson was one of the leading 
journalists and representative men of this State from the time that he ac- 
quired The Des Moines Register until his death. Whatever engaged his at- 
tention he was sure to prosecute with all the energy he could command. A 
man of marked intelligence and great earnestness, he retained to the last 
vivid impressions of his army life. Several questions arose touching the 
service of the regiment and the tactics of the division of which it formed 
a part, in the discussion of which he entered with great zeal. In fact, his. 
whole life was an exemplification of his characteristic earnestness. On the 
farm there was no more untiring laborer, nor one who had a more intelli- 
gent idea of what he wasdoing. While editing The Register he brought to 
the attention of the farmers of lowa—from his actual ex perience—the fact 
that they were losing hundreds of thousands of dollars every year by the 
use of poor seed corn. He prosecuted the discussion arising therefrom 
occasionally throughout his entire editorial career. This subjected him to 
much’ badinage, which he never dignified with the slightest notice. He 
lived, however, to see his ideas become a part of the agricultural literature 
of the State. In this discussion, which has resulted in great profit to the 
farmers of Iowa, he was unquestionably the pioneer. Its substantial re- 
sults entitle him to grateful remembrance. Asa practical printer and later 
as an editor, earnestness and devotion to duty as he comprehended situa- _ 
tions, marked his entire career. For many years he himself made up the 
forms of The Weekly Register. On Thursdays one could always find him at 
his post, wearing a newspaper in lieu of an apron, and so engaged in this 
weekly duty that he would suffer no ordinary interruptions. As an editor 
he was an ardent, uncompromising partisan. In one direction, however, he 
was extremely liberal. If he had given offense to any man, that man could 
always have a hearing over his own signature in the columns of The Reg- 
ister, a privilege which all journalists did not concede. It mattered not 


- how severely Mr. Clarkson was criticised, his opponent could always have 


his “day in court.” In his later years he was afflicted with deafness, and 
this led him to adopt a very retired life. Two places claimed his entire - 
time and attention—his home, and the editorial rooms of The Register. In 
the direction of business he was very successful and at his death left a 
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handsome fortune. This was the result of his habits of prudence and 
economy no less than of his large business ability. While he was strictly 
economical in his personal habits, and cautious in his expenditures, those 
who were closest to him and knew him best have known that he was always 
charitable to the unfortunate, dispensing gifts with a liberal hand to the 
deserving poor. Aside from the acrimony arising from strenuous politics, 
and the many bitter memories which so long survived the civil war, he was 
a man of kind and genial disposition—a man of many friends. While he 
remained in editorial life he often indulged in kind words concerning the 
Historical Department. No man in Iowa was more deeply pleased to hear 
of its continued growth. An unusually fine photograph, with one of his 
rare autograph letters, are pleasant memorials of this pioneer farmer and 
journalist. 


James D. WricHT was born in Belmont county, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1820; he 
died at Chariton, Iowa, Dec. 26, 1905. His parents were pioneers in Ohio, 
and as was usually the case with the children of early settlers, his youth 
involved much hard work on the farm, with meager education. His first 
experience with the world at large came at the age of sixteen, when he 
teamed across the mountains over the government pike to Baltimore. A 
few glimpses of the world made him realize the need of education, and he 
left home and for three years attended Monroe Academy at Woodfield, O. 
In 1840 he began the study of medicine and graduated from the Medical 
College in Cincinnati in 1843. Heimmediately set out for New York, pur- 
suing further courses in medicine and surgery, soon receiving the appoint- 
ment of physician of a district including the Five Points in New York. 
His experience in this celebrated region was varied and valuable in the 
development of professional skill, but it convinced him that his future 
was in the west, and he returned to Belmont, where he began the practice 
of medicine. At the outbreak of the Mexican war he sought service as a 
surgeon, but his health was broken by illness at Nashville, and he was 
obliged to return home. In 1856 he came west, intending to go beyond the 
Missouri, but inclement weather prevented, and he settled in Knoxville, 
Marion county, where he lived until 1861, when he removed to Chariton, 
where he continued to reside until his death. Besides his interest in his 
profession, Dr. Wright was generally concerned in outside business under- 
takings and in the promotion of civic and social enterprises. He was ac- 
tively engaged in the building of the B. & O. R. R. in Ohio, and later in 
promoting the Burlington road in Iowa. At Knoxville he was active in 
organizing the County Fair Association and was identified with the State 
Board of Agriculture, of which he was a director for eleven years. At 
Chariton he purchased a flouring mill and conducted it for a number of 
years. It was an important institution in those days, being the only mill 
within many miles of that point. So important was the mill that he was 
unable to secure competent help to manage it during the early days of the 
civil war, and was thus prevented from enlisting, as he greatly desired to 
do, because the operation of the mill was essential to the people of Lucas 
county. It was not until 1864 that he secured a competent substitute and 
thereupon enlisted as a private in the 46th Iowa. Very soon thereafter he 
was made surgeon of the 47th Iowa. Owing to the illness of other physi- 
cians he was given the care of an additional regiment and at one time was 
in charge of a refugee hospital. After the war he was elected to the State 
senate from the 5th district and served during the 12th and 13th general 
assemblies. He won high esteem and general confidence, and was elected 
a trustee of the Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, and served dur- 
_ ing the important formative days of that institution. In 1874 Dr. Wright 

was stricken with paralysis, but he was a man of firm, vigorous will power, 
of cheerful disposition, and in large part overcame the ailment and con- 
tinued to be a strong, influential citizen to the day of his death. 
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GzrorcE W. Bemis was born in Spencer, Mass., Oct. 13, 1826; he died at 
Independence, Iowa, Sept. 24,1905. When he was eleven years old his fam- 
ily removed to Genesee county, N. Y., where they settled upon afarm; His 
youth was mainly spent at the old home where he worked through the sum- 
mer and attended schoolin the winter. He also attended Carey Collegiate 
Seminary in Otsego county, N. Y. Shortly after reaching his majority he 
spent two winters teaching in Wisconsin, and in 1854 removed to Iowa 
and settled in Independence, where he resided until his death. His first 
public employment was that of county surveyor of Buchanan county, 
while he also carried on an extensive real estate and banking business. 
He was chosen a member of the eighth general assembly in 1859, serving in 
the house during the regular session of 1860 and the extra war session of 
1861. He was chairman of the committee onthe State University and also 


.a member of the appropriations committee. During the session of 1860 


Mr. Bemis introduced an important bill relating to the duties of county 
surveyors, which elicited much discussion at the time. After the expira- 
tion of his legislative service he was appointed postal clerk on the Du- 
buque and Sioux City Railroad, in which capacity he served seven years. 
About the year 1868 a vacancy having occurred in the Board of Commis- 
sioners in charge of the erection of the insane asylum at Independence he 
was appointed by Governcr Merrill to fill the place. He resigned from 
this position in 1871, but was reappointed by Governor Carpenter the fol- 
lowing year. He served as State senator in the sessions of 1872 and 1874, 
where he held several important places on committees, and was chairman 
of that on public buildings. In 1876 he was elected State treasurer and 
re-elected to the same office in 1878. Upon the expiration of this iatter 
office, he retired to Independence where he resided the remainder of his 
life. Mr. Bemis was a public officer of marked ability and most unques- 
tioned integrity. He won distinguished credit in every place, and no 
breath of suspicion of the least wrong doing was ever raised against him. 
The State has never had a more efficient public servant. 


ANDREW J. FUHRMEISTER was born in Dardensheim, Prussia, August 29, 
1832; he died in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Dec. 13, 1905. His father was a vet- 
eran of the German army of liberation who fought under Blucher at Wat- 
erloo. The father came to America primarily to save his sons from com- 
pulsory military service in the German army and in the faith that in free 
America his sons could develop into more useful men. The family landed 
in Baltimore in 1841, and came by way of canal boat and rail to Pittsburg, 
thence down the Ohio river and up the Mississippi to Muscatine, arriving 
at Iowa City Oct. 14,1843. They settled ona farm near Ely. Mr. Andrew’ 
J. Fuhrmeister was for many years in business at that place. He was a 
trustee of Putnam township for 21 years, secretary of the Ely Independent 
District for about 12:years, and treasurer of the West Side Mutual Insur- 
ance Company for 11 years. In 1891 he was elected to the general assem- 
bly, serving in the house of representatives one term. 


Gzrorcs W. Ruppicx was born in Sullivan county, N. Y., May 13, 1835; 
he died in Waverly, Iowa, Dec. 12,1905. He graduated from the Albany 
Law School in 1856, and immediately came west, settling in Waverly, where 
he resided until the day of his death. In 1859 Mr. Ruddick was elected to 
the State legislature, serving one term in the house of representatives. 
In 1868 he was elected circuit judge. Before the end of his term he was 
elected to the judgeship in the 12th judicial district, In 1894, after a con- 
tinuous service of twenty-four years, he voluntarily retired from the bench. 
In 1892 he was a candidate before the Republican State Convention for 
supreme judge, and was a prominent though unsuccessful candidate. On 
his retirement he re-entered the practice of law. 
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Henry Anson, founder of Marshalltown, was born in Canandaigua, N. 
Y., April 19, 1826; he died at Marshalltown, Iowa, Nov. 29, 1905. In 1836 
his parents removed to Erie county, 0. In 1851 he started from Trumbull 
county, O., for lowa. His progress towards Marshall county was seriously 
impeded by the heavy rains which made that year a celebrated one in the 
history of the State. He was so impressed with the beauty of the prairies 
round about the site now covered by the city of Marshalltown that he de- 
termined to locate there and lay outa town. He was a vigorous promoter 
of any project in which he was thoroughly interested, and in succeeding 
years was a powerful factor in the upbuilding of the city of Marshalltown. 
He actively entered into the work of securing additions to the population, 
bringing in new industries, promoting a saw mill, stores, railroad connec- 
tions, flouring mills, and in all directions working for the growth of the 
young city. Among his various projects for increasing the population of 
Marshalltown was the standing offer of a town lot to any man who would 
become a settler in the city, and in this way secure a vote, which would 
increase the chances of Marshalltown in the bitter fight for the county 
seat. These town lots were given from land owned by Mr. Anson. Few 
Iowa communities have had more vigorous promoters than Henry Anson. 
In 1881 he was elected mayor andserved oneterm. Local historians claim 
for Mr. Anson the distinction of being not only the founder of the town, 
but the father of the first white child in the community. At the time of 
his death he was a large property owner, being interested not only in lands 
and realties which he had owned since the early days of the State, but in 
brick and coal industries. Among his children is Adrain C. Anson, known 
in the world of sports as the famous captain of the Chicago base ball clubs 
in years gone by and now prominent in politics in the city by the lakes. 


Cyrus A. Moster was born in Mansfield, 0., in 1837; he died in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Nov. 12, 1905. During his infancy his parents removed to 
Ft. Leavenworth, where their residence was made unpleasant by the fact 
that they were abolitionists and opposed to slavery. About the year 1846 
they removed to Iowa and settled in Des Moines. Mr. Mosier received his 
education in the common schools of Des Moines, his attendance being con- 
fined to the winter months. He taught one of the early schools in Polk 
county, alternating his teaching with such manual labor as was in demand 
at that time. He educated himself in stenography and held the position of 
official stenographer of the Polk county court continuously for twenty-five 
years. At the time of his election as court stenographer it is said that he 
was the only person west of the Mississippi who understood shorthand. 
In 1867 he was elected county superintendent of schools, but shortly after 
resigned as the duties of the office interfered with his court reporting. In 
1855 he organized the first brass band in the town. It consisted of eleven 
pieces and was a great feature at the Fourth of July celebrations and other 
festive occasions. He was long a member of the Old Settlers’ Association 
and its president for several years. He was always a student, an inveter- 
ate reader and investigator, and a collector of such curios as eventually find 
their way into museums. He was highly esteemed by the early settlers of 
Polk county, many of whom were deeply interested in the man during his 
last illness. The Des Moines papers paid earnest tributes to his memory. 


Joun C. Kennan was born in New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1833; he died 
in Vinton, Iowa, Jan. 2,1906. He settled on a farm in Cedar township, 
Benton county, in 1855. This was his residence until 1900, when he re- 
moved to Vinton. He enlisted in Company A, 8th Iowa Infantry, which 
‘saw much hard service, and was captured at the battle of Shiloh. At the 
close of the war he returned to his farm, In 1888 he represented his county 
in the Iowa house of representatives. 
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Mas. C. D. Van VeontTEn (nee Ada Amanda Fitch) was born Feb. 2, 1841, 
in Van Buren county, Michigan, and was educated at Kalamazoo. She was 
married Aug. 8, 1891, and with her husband lived in Van Buren county un- 
til 1876 when they removed to Minneapolis. Mr. and Mrs. Van Vechten 
came to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1877, and made that city their home until 
her death, which occurred early Sunday morning, Nov. 12,1905. Her death 
was mourned by all in her home city. The municipal offices were closed 
during the hour of her funeral service, which was attended by the city offi- 
cers ina body. Mrs. Van Vechten always took a deep interest in the club 
life of Cedar Rapids, and was ever an earnest worker in the Universalist 
church. In a large measure to her efforts was due the establishment of a 
free public library in Cedar Rapids. It was her quiet and effective work 
that carried the day at the election when the question was submitted to 
the electors. At the request of Mayor Lincoln, who was then at the head 


. of the city government, Mrs. Van Vechten was given the privilege of nam- 


ing the first board of trustees. That was ten years ago. She was chosen 
the first president of this board, and held the position continuously until 
her death. She was widely known throughout the State, especially by 
those interested in library and club work, The entire city of Cedar Rap- 
ids feels her loss deeply, the city council and several other organizations 
having put upon record expressions of their sense of loss. A memorial 
service was held for her Sunday morning, Nov. 19, at the Universalist 
church. R. 


Joun N. Ikw1n was born on Christmas Day, 18438, at Hamilton, Butler 
county, O.; he died at Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 22,1905. This death closed 
the career of one of the foremost business men and statesmen of south- 
eastern Iowa. He was for the most part educated in the public schools of 
Keokuk, and at Miami University. At the age of 17 he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the 45th Iowa Infantry, where he served several months, when he 
was discharged on account of defective sight. He then entered Dartmouth 
College, from which he graduated in 1867. Engaging in the wholesale dry 
goods trade with his father and T. F. Phillips, the firm became prominent 
and highly successful and was well known throughout the middle west. 
He served in the Iowa house of representatives in the session of 1882, 
from which time forward he was one of the most widely known public men 
in Iowa. In 1883 President Arthur appointed him Governor of Idaho. In 
1890 President Harrison appointed him to the governorship of Arizona. 
He was appointed U.S. Minister to Portugal in 1899 by President Mc- 
Kinley, from which position he resigned a year later. During the inter- 
vals in his public service he was the recipient of many lesser honors at 
home. His life was one of great activity and usefulness. 


Harvey Souramir Brunson was born at Euclid, Cuyahoga county, O., 
May 10, 1814; he died in Fayette, Iowa, Dec. 8,1905. Mr. Brunson had 
but limited educational opportunities in his youth, but made up for his 
meager schooling by constant self-education andstudy. In 1840 he entered 
the ministry of the Methodist church. After 1875 he was principally in- 
terested in commercial and industrial enterprises. He was engaged in 
construction work on the Davenport and St. Paul Railroad, afterwards part 
of the Milwaukee system, in 1861, and for several years was a director in 
the company, serving also for some time as its assistant treasurer. In 1864 
he removed to Fayette in order to provide for the education of his children 
in Upper Iowa University, with the founding of which he had no small 
part. In 1862 and ’64 he served as a member of the Iowa senate. Among 
other public positions filled by him was that of mayor of Fayette and jus- 
tice of the peace. He had also been one of the presiding elders of the 
Methodist church in northeastern Iowa. 
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Wiuu1am E. Reep was born in Mercer county, Pa., Feb. 25, 1826; he 
died at Sturgis, S. D., Oct. 18, 1905. This death closed a most romantic 
career of one of the early settlers of Jackson county, Iowa. He was a vet- 
eran of the war with Mexico, serving with both Generals Taylor and Scott, 
and under the immediate command of Jefferson Davis. He served in the 
detachment of U.S. troops which removed the Winnebago Indians from 
Iowa Territory to Minnesota. He was a very early Baptist clergyman and 
well known in eastern Iowa. Our correspondent, Mr. Harvey Reid, of 
Maquoketa, has secured full information concerning the military and civil 
career of the Rev. Mr. Reed, which will be given to the world ere long in 
a history of that section of Iowa Territory. The book promises to pos- 
sess much historic interest. 

Loren L. DeLano was born on a farm near Marietta. O., Jan. 17, 1846; 
he died at Atlantic, Iowa, Nov. 1, 1905. He was of English and French an- 
cestry. He grew up on the home farm and was in the main educated in the 
common schools, though he took a course of instruction at the Glendale 
High School in Washington county. He taught school a short time after 
reaching the age of eighteen and then came to Iowa. He stopped awhile 
in Indianola, where he studied law with the firm of Maxwell & Brian. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1868. He then removed to Atlantic where he 
resided until his death. In the autumn of 1903 he was elected to the Iowa 
house of representatives, of which he became a well-known and leading 
member. He took a prominent partin the contest with fhe railroads upon 
the question of return transportation for shippers of live stock to Chicago. 
This contest made his name quite familiar to the people of the State. 


T. W. Srrzzs was born near Connersville, Ind., March 20, 1882; he died 
at Winterset, Iowa, Nov. 29, 1905. He came to Iowa in 1858, settling 
in Warren county, residing first in South township and later at Pat- 
terson. He entered the Union army in 1862 as second lieutenant in Com- 
pany F,, 39th Iowa Infantry, in which he later was promoted to the rank of 
captain. His retirement from the service was consequent upon a severe 
wound he received at the battle of Corinth. He was a prominent and use- 
ful citizen and at various times held positions in the government of his 
city, township and county. He served three terms as member of the board 
of supervisors of Madison county. 


James R. CkawsHaw was born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1834; he 
died in Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 23, 1905. Particulars concerning his early 
life are very meager. He was, however, a soldier in the civil war, in which 
he made a creditable record. Some of his interesting personal belongings 
while in the army he recently took occasion to place in the State Histori- 
cal Museum. He came to. Des Moines to live nearly fifty years ago. He 
was a contractor of much experience and had been successfully employed 
in superintending the building and subsequent improvement of the capi- 
tol, enjoying the confidence of the State officers and all others with whom 
= was associated. He bore the reputation of being a useful and honora- 

e man. ; 


W. P. Cowman was born in Rockbridge county, Va., Oct. 2, 1831; he 
died at Casey, Iowa, on Christmas night, 1905. He came to Iowa with his 
parents in 1849. After some years’ experience in journalism in Jasper 
county, he secured an interest in The Casey Vindicator, with which he was 
connected up to the time of his death. He enlisted in Company G, 18th 
Towa Infantry, where he was appointed orderly sergeant. He held many 
positions in civil life, the most important of which was that of member of 
the Lowa house of representatives from Jasper county in the 15th general 
assembly. An earnest advocate of temperance, genial in his intercourse 
with others, and a friend and protector of birds and dumb animals, he was 
a man whose list of friends was coextensive with his acquaintance, 
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